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CHRONICLE 


Uniform Divorce Laws.—There were twenty-four 
states represented at the Governors’ Conference which 
was held at Spring Lake, N. J., last week. At the open- 
ing session Governor Carey, of Wyoming, criticised 
sharply the present divorce laws of the different states 
and urged the enactment of a uniform measure, which 
would make divorce practically impossible. On_ this 
point he said: 


“The question of divorce, to my mind, is one of 
the most important that concerns the people of the 
United States. In traveling across the Continent 
you find states where divorces are handed out while 
you wait. These divorces are undermining the very 
best that there is in our system of government. 
Under the Anglo-Saxon system plan we believe that 
the marriage relation is good for man and good for 
woman. We believe it should be entered into for 
life and that only in extreme cases should there be 
an exception to this rule. These divorces are granted 
by collusion. They are granted often through the 
most flagrant perjury, and when one has once en- 
tered into the divorce court and has obtained what 
he or she believes to be relief it is never out of their 
mind that things can’t go just right. 

“I am from Wyoming, a woman suffrage state. 
I want to see woman’s suffrage adopted in every 
state of the union. I want the women to take this 
question up and make a fight for it. Marry one 
man and stick to that man. Marry one woman and 
stick close to her so long as life does last. 

“Only, I say, in extreme cases should this rule 
be departed from. I don’t care how much you suffer. 
Study that question before you enter into that re- 
lation. Now, these states should get together. I 





don’t believe in going to Congress to agitate a con- 
stitutional amendment to do things that can be done 
through the states themselves.” 


Governors Uphold State Rights.—The most important 
action of the Conference was the decision to unite in a 
protest to the United States Supreme Court against the 
invasion of States’ rights by Federal Courts. This is 
not the old question of States’ Rights, or the right of a 
State to dissolve, as far as it is concerned, the Federal 
compact, but rather the quesiion of States’ authority. 
“The twilight zone between State and Federal authority,” 
Governor Hadley said, “is the zone in which those busi- 
ness enterprises live and dwell which desire to escape 
regulation and to defeat the authority of both sov- 
ereignties.” And he added a warning given in a notable 
speech of Secretary Root, delivered some years ago in 
Philadelphia, that “unless the people of the several states 
proceeded to exercise the powers that they enjoyed under 
our system of government, those powers would be gra- 
dually absorbed by the National Government, which 
would exercise them in their stead.”” Governor Harmon 
of Ohio, former Attorney General of the United States, 
will head the committee which will appear before the 
United States Supreme Court as the authorized repre- 
sentatives of the individual states to protest against any 
decision that will curtail the rights of the states to fix 
railroad rates and otherwise control public utility cor 
porations within their respective boundaries. His col- 
leagues will be Governor Hadley, of Missouri, and Gov- 
ernor Aldrich, of Nebraska. The motion adopted was 


made by Governor Emmet O'Neal, of Alabama. The 
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action of the conference was declared unanimous, as 
Governor Kitchin, of North Carolina, who alone op- 
posed it, did so, he said, solely because it would be a 
departure from precedent. Two of the three members 
of the committee named by the Governors to represent 
them are Republicans. This appearance before the 
Nation’s highest tribunal will be made, it is said, when 
the eight Western railroad rate cases come up for reargu- 
ment, following the action of the Supreme Court in or- 
dering a rehearing after United States Justice Sanborn 
held in the Minnesota case that the Railroad Commis- 
sion of that State had no power to fix rates. 


Dr. Wiley Vindicated.—President Taft’s decision in 
the Wiley case completely exonerates the chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. Again the President shows him- 
self the upright and open-minded judge. He says 
frankly that the Personal Board preferred untenable 
charges gainst Dr. Wiley, and that the Attorney-General 
was misled into sharing the board’s views. “An ex- 
amination of the whole case,” the President says, “‘satis- 
fies me that a different construction ought to be put upon 
what was done; that the evidence does not show that 
Dr. Wiley was a party to the correspondence or the 
letters upon which the chief charge is founded, and that 
his action in the matter was only in accord with previous 
precedents in the department, which justified him in do- 
ing what he did.” The President does not directly cen- 
sure Secretary Wilson, but he does find that “the ques- 
tions had not been presented to the persons involved in 
such a way as to enable them to make a full defense ;” 
that “ the whole record” was not put before the Attorney- 
General when he gave his opinion, and that there are 
“very much broader questions involved” than those he 
passed on. These words foreshadow changes in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The vindication of Dr. Wiley, 
in the opinion of the press of the country, should mean 
the immediate retirement of Secretary Wilson. 


Canada.— Nelson, B. C., is searching for an incen- 
diary who has been working there for some time. After 
several smalier fires had occurred, the Nelson Brewery 
was burned to the ground. But the climax was reached 
when the great Hall smelter was set on fire and totally 
destroyed. The loss is at least $250,000, besides that 
arising from the stopping of work, which, after five 
years, was on the point of being resumed. An attempt 
to reopen the coal mines in Eastern British Columbia and 
Alberta, closed on account of strike since last spring, has 
not succeeded. The authorities in Saskatchewan have 
warned the public of the danger of coal famine during 
the winter, and have recommended the laying in of 
timely Canadian Episcopal Church 
Synod has been in session in London, Ont. Notwith- 
standing the advice of some of the wiser and better 
informed members, several ministers, following the lead 
of Bishop Farthing, of Montreal, brought up the Ne 


supplies——The 





Temere decree, and clamored for legislation requir- 
ing all to recognize the validity of every marriage 
legal according to civil law. 


Great Britain —The Royal Commission, arising out of 
the late strikes, has been hearing the evidence of the 
Railway unions on the subject of intimidation and dis- 
crimination practiced against active members by the Rail- 
way Companies and their insincere dealings with agree- 
ments. Up to the latest reports nothing very serious has 
been brought out. Afterwards the Companies and the 
non-union men will be heard. All kinds of reports 
are circulated daily and contradicted concerning the Gov- 
ernment’s preparations for war. The dissensions in 
the Unionist party are not being made up so easily. An 
invitation to Lord Robert Cecil to contest South Kensing- 
ton at the next vacancy as an independent Unionist has 
revealed a new branch of the party, of which the pro- 
fessed object is the protection of middle class interests. 
Its program is not very clear, though the fact that it turns 
to Lord Robert Cecil implies that it favors Free Trade. 
Neither is its strength apparent at present. Answer- 
ing an enquirer, Lord Hugh Cecil says, that he has no 
idea of resigning his seat for Oxford University on ac- 
count of his conduct in the House of Commons lately, 
and that he has no reason to believe his constituents 
wish him to do so. It is proposed from Aus- 
tralia that the Crystal Palace be acquired by the 
states within the Empire for perpetual pageants of 














Empire, etc. The idea is not a bad one. Origi- 
nally built as the temple of peace through com- 
merce and free trade, it has outlived one dream. It may 


well outlive another, and become after a few years the 
temple of Syndicalism, perhaps. Among the articles 
lost advertised for in the papers, is a gold pencil case, 
bearing the imperial cypher and crown of William II. 
The reward offered for its return is only a pound. 
The naval airship Mayfly is still in the hypothetical con- 
dition indicated by its name. 








Ireland.—The Centenary of the establishment of the 
Irish Christian Brothers in Cork was marked by ex- 
traordinary celebrations in that- city during the week 
commencing September 3. Mayor and Council attended 
High Mass in the Cathedral, whence a procession, which 
included all the public bodies of Cork, marched to the 
City Hall, where due tribute was paid to the Brothers’ 
century of services. Commencing with 17 they have 
now some 3,000 pupils, who have been leaders in the 
examinations of the Intermediate Board since its estab- 
lishment. On the same day Dublin witnessed a Tem- 
perance procession of 20,000 men and youths, all enrolled 
in the total abstinence societies. They included several 
of the labor organizations of Dublin. Mr. A. M. Sulli- 
van, K. C., said that, while the Parliament Bill would 
ultimately enable Irishmen to control the licensing laws, 
as well as all others, neither self-government nor just 
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laws would benefit workers or people unless they were 
themselves governed by temperance and self-denial. 
Also on September 3 occurred the dual Consecra- 
tion at Ballaghdereen by Archbishop Healy, of Dr. 
Morrisroe, Bishop of Achonry, and Dr. O'Doherty, 
Bishop of Zamboanga, the Philippines, both natives of 
the diocese and eminently distinguished, the former as 
professor in Maynooth, the latter as Rector of Sala- 
manca. Addresses were presented by representatives of 
all civil, educational, social and religious organizations 
of the Archdiocese. The Liberals and Unionists have 
begun their propaganda on the Home Rule issue. The 
Eighty Club, the central Liberal society in England, have 
opened their campaign by a tour through Ireland, in- 
cluding Dublin, Belfast, Galway, Limerick and Cork. In 
Galway they will be the guests of Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Dea. 
The opening of the Unionist campaign was marred by 
the defection of a prominent M. P., who won Mont- 
gomery Borough from the Liberals. Col. Price Jones, 
M. P., speaking to his constitutents said, that since for 
generations Ireland returned four-fifths of her members 
pledged to Home Rule, she ought to have it. It is 
stated that a considerable number of Conservative mem- 
bers share his views. Professor Oldham, of University 
College, Dublin, who also hitherto liad been a Unionist, ad- 
dressing the British Association on Irish Finance, said 
the financial system of the Union had robbed Ireland of 
$1,750,000,000, and was now extracting annually seven- 
teen millions in excess of its lawful share. Self-govern- 
ment, including Ireland’s control of its own taxes, was 
the only remedy he could see-———The prospects of Gal- 
way being accepted by the Government as the transat- 
lantic port connecting the British Isles with Canada 
have been improved by the strikes at Liverpool, where 
the big shipping companies are centred. A route from 
Galway to Nova Scotia or Newfoundland would save 
from two to three days, and the importance of Galway 
as a strategic point in case of war with Germany is also 
said to weigh with the Government. 








France.—On September 12 nothing was as yet known 
about the results of the negotiations with Germany with 
regard to Morocco, though it was rumored that Ger- 
many’s proposition had been refused. On the 14th it 
was reported that France demands a full Protectorate 
over Morocco,just as England has over Egypt. This con- 
cession is made by England as payment for the relinquish- 
ment by France over all rights in Egypt. The German 
papers, in consequence, declare that the Kaiser is right 
in his protest against the contravention of the Treaty 
of Madrid in 1880, the Algeciras Act, and the separate 
agreements between France and the other Powers. 
Sabotage on the railways continues, and the excitement 
about “Mona Lisa” is unabated. The Italian artists of 
Paris made a visit on September 3 to Amboise, where 
Leonardo da Vinci, the painter of the lost picture, was 
Was it a pilgrimage of reparation? The 








buried. 








j; Seine is said to be running dry. At Charenton, where 


the water is usually thirty feet deep, people are wading 
across. 


Belgium.—After the successful rally in Louvain in 
support of Schollaert and his policies, another is proposed 
for the first Sunday in October to hold up the hands of 
Prime Minister de Broqueville. It will take place at 
Moll, de Broqueville’s birth-place, and will coincide with 
his twenty-fifth anniversary of public life. 


Italy.— Etna is again pouring out rivers of lava, which 
move at the rate of 1,250 feet an hour. On September 
13 the streams had already traveled several miles in a 
northeasterly direction. The towns of Linguaglossa and 
Randazzo are being deserted. At one place fifty earth- 
quake shocks were felt within an hour. The entire crest 
appeared to be in a state of ebullition. As there is a 
dense population on the slopes of the mountain the re- 
sults may be most disastrous. The Peace Congress 
which was to be held in Rome, September 25, has been 
postponed on account of the cholera. 





Portugal.—President Arriaga’s cabinet consists of 
Joao Chagas, President and Minister of the Interior; 
Duarte Leite, Treasury; Pimenta Castro, War; Joao 
Menezes, Navy; Augusto Vasconcellos, Foreign Affairs, 
Sidonio Paes, Public Works; Celestino Almeida, Col- 
onies; and Senhor Leitte, Justice, the first appointee, 
Souza Andrade, having deciined to serve-——The Span- 
ish consul at Oporto has communicated to his government 
that there are cases of bubonic plague in that city. 
Some Portuguese students who were studying in Paris 
at Government expense or in the enjoyment of burses 
administered by the Government, were deprived of their 
allowance and left penniless. They complained to no 
purpose to the Portuguese representative. Arriaga’s 
election is not acceptable to the whole country. In 
Oporto, it was greeted with a demonstration against 
“the traitors and false Republicans, Arriaga and Duarte,” 
and with cheers for Machado. “Within two paces of the 
grave,” says Silva Vianna, “Arriaga will never have « 
will of his own nor an energetic act nor any initiative that 
he can claim as his own; he will be kicked about like a’ 
football by those who put him in office.”——The seminary 
Guimaraes, one of those seized off-hand by the. Govern- 
ment, has been turned over to the local civil authorities 
to be used as a boarding college. Speaking of the 
Separation Law, M. Moises Netter, grand rabbi of 
France, who is known for his broadmindedness and 
conciliatory spirit, says in /’Univers Israelite: “It is « 
misshapen work which is offensive to good sense, pro- 
priety, reason and custom, and which the Pontiff very 
justly refused to recognize as acceptable to the Church 
in Portugal.”——In an editorial on the administration 
of ecclesiastical funds, O Grito do Povo regrets that un- 
der the old régime “high reasons of State and the pre- 
cept of silence laid on the Catholic press prevented a 
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proper and timely regulation. It was an error which, 
in the present hour of trial, must weigh heavily upon those 
who were to blame for it. ?_ changing all things, events 
have also put an end to the humiliating and slavish de- 
pendence on the civil power of the old régime, and to the 
prudence of those who would permit nothing to be done 
for fear of disturbing the ‘equilibrium,’ which, in some 
respects, was worse than the present persecution. 
Nothing now hinders the bishops and priests from pe- 
titioning the Holy See for a renewal of the privileges of 
the Bull of the Holy Crusade, on entirely new lines, and 
so that ail its revenue may be applied to the needs of the 


Church.” 


Spain.—The reassembling of the Cortes has been post- 
poned until November. A recent demonstration in Bar- 
celona against the infliction of the death penalty was such 
that is called to mind, “No rogue e’er felt the halte: 
draw,” etc. It was followed by two cartoons in a paper 
of the city. One represented the parade, and the other 
a melancholy procession of those prominent in the world’s 
life who in the past few years have been murdered. 
President McKinley, King Humbert and the Empres. 
Ilizabeth of Austria-Hungary were‘among them. They 
were headed by a banner, ‘““Away with the Death Pen- 
alty.”——-Owing to disorders arising from strikes, martial 
law has been proclaimed in Viscaya. There have been 
clashes between strikers and strike-breakers and between 
the civil guard and the populace.——T wo Spanish soldiers 
near the border laid down their arms and crossed over, 
declaring that they were done with monarchism. While 
still in their uniforms, they were feasted and regaled 
by the local Portuguese authorities. 


Germany.—\any of the current accounts of the Ger- 
man proposals and counter-proposals in the Moroccan 
controversy have little foundation except in the imagina- 
tion of the writers and possibly in the plausibility of 
their views. The main demand of Germany, according 
to the semi-official report of the Kdlnische Zeitung, is 
an absolute security that German industries shall be 
given complete freedom of action, and German com- 
merce shall continue undisturbed in Morocco. On this 
condition political predominance will be conceded to 
I'rance at the price of a stipulated compensation. In the 
meantime the press has maintained in its rumors a 
perpetual see-saw of war and peace, peace and war, now 
declaring that it is morally certain that no recourse will 
be had to arms and now protesting that the final argu- 
ment must be spoken from the cannon’s mouth. On the 
night of September 13, the latest counter reply to Ger- 
many was given by France. It is said to be nothing 
more than a revised and improved draft of the treaty 
submitted on September 4, not differing from it in any 
essential point. The German “optimism” has not failed 
because of it, in spite of war-trumpetings from certain 
quarters. So likewise the depression upon the bourse, 





according to the German financial press, was not due 
to the withdrawal of French gold 


German Army Maneuvers.—An invasion of Ger- 
many by a foreign power was simulated in the recent 
maneuvers of the German troops which have attracted 
so much attention because of the Morocco crisis. The 
movements soon took on the realism of actual war op- 
erations and were followed with the greatest interest 
and enthusiasm. Many American officers were present 
upon the scene and the actions were critically watched 
by the Emperor. The invading force under Prince 
Friedrich Leopold marched upon Berlin, and after 
various successes and reverses finally met with a com- 
plete defeat by the smaller army under Field Marshal 
Baron von der Goltz, who made good his reputation as a 
strategist and leader. In a real battle the invading host 
would have been completely cut to pieces or captured 
by him. Should a war occur Baron von der Goltz would 
most probably hold supreme command of all the Ger- 
man troops.——One of the main lessons taught in these 
maneuvers is the great effectiveness of the aviation ser- 
vice for reconnoitering the position and ascertaining the 
movements of the enemy. Dirigible balloons and aero- 
planes were in constant employ, and both commanders 
stated that their operations had been based mainly upon 
the reports brought in by the aviators. An _ official 
acknowledgment was drawn up by the general staff 
praising their eminent service. French officers seem to 
have arrived at similar conclusions from their own ex- 
periments. In favorable weather any turning move- 
ments, such as decided the Russo-Japanese war, could 
not escape detection. The German army department 
has at present an entire series of airships under con- 
struction, representing every type which has met with 
official approval. Everything points to a rapid develop- 
ment of an aerial reconnoitering service as an appendage 
to every army. 


Austria.—The explanations offered by the British 
Ambassador at Vienna, Sir Fairfax Cartwright, to ex- 
onerate himself from the embittered expressions 
against Germany and the German Emperor, ascribed to 
him by the Neue Freie Presse, are not considered satis- 
factory. The paper contends that the person responsible 
for the published interview is a man of approved re- 
liability. The resignation of the Minister of War, 
Baron von Schénaich, was promptly handed in to Em- 
peror Franz Joseph on his return to Vienna. It is an 
open secret that disagreements between the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand and the Minister of War have led to 
this culmination. 





Holland.—Queen Wilhelmina has abandoned her pur- 
pose of opening Parliament in person in consequence of 
the determination of the Socialists to make a demonstra- 


.tion on the streets for the purpose of demanding universal 


suffrage. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Morality without Religion 


“Morality can certainly be taught independently of 
religion. Many contend that it can be practised per- 
fectly without religion. . . . There were good 
pagans.” 

We were greatly surprised, or rather deeply pained to 
read these words on the editorial page of a brilliant 
Catholic contemporary. The statements will undoubt- 
edly prove a stumbling block to many, and are likely to 
be quoted with gladness by the enemies of Catholic edu- 
cation. When the writer laid down the proposition that 
“morality can certainly be taught independently of reli- 
gion,” he may have been thinking of the “peccatum philo- 
sophicum,” or of sin in the life of an atheist; or possibly 
he wanted to emphasize the difference between morality 
and obligation. Now, if by morality we mean the good- 
ness or badness of a human act, it may be defended 
that some acts are good or bad without any reference 
to religion. One can well imagine a school teacher 
telling the children it is wrong to lie or steal. But it is 
hard to imagine how one can teach them, without refer- 
ence to religion, that it is wrong to curse or to swear. 
Thus the morality of many actions, some of them the 
most important in life, cannot be taught apart from re- 
ligion. 

But if by morality we mean not merely the goodness 
or badness of an action, but the doctrine of man’s obliga- 
tion of performing certain actions and of avoiding others, 
there is no Catholic who can talk of morality and say it 
can be taught without religion. The reason is this. 
Obligation implies law and law implies the binding of 
the human conscience. Such a binding force implies a 
law-giver whose authority reaches the conscience. But 
there is no such law-giver apart from a Personal God, 
and consequently the existence of moral obligation can- 
not be taught apart from religion. 

As to the morality of the pagans, in some cases it 
was a morality without any basis but that of decorum 
or ambition; in other cases it was based on religion and 
the belief in an all-seeing Deity. 

But it is not the morality of two or three actions, but 
of a vast number that has to be taught our children. 
And even religion, if it be only natural religion, cannot 


‘ take all these actions within its sphere. The only re- 


ligion that can reach out to all such actions and show 
their morality clearly and effectively is the religion given 
us through God’s merciful Revelation. Hence, as to 
morality, if the word is used to imply “obligation,”—and 
this is the morality to be taught in the class-room—there 
is no such thing apart from the religion whose central 
truth is the existence of a Personal God, who is at the 
same time Lawgiver and Judge. On this point the 
mind of the Church is explicit. “Morality needs 





a divine sanction” is the teaching of the fifty-sixth pro- 
position of the Syllabus, and “the obligation enforcing 
it must come from God.” 

The letter of Pius IX to the Archbishop of Friburg 
speaks in strong terms of condemnation of a system of 
education for the young which is divorced from the 
Catholic Faith. Such a system of education is declared 
to be a source of “grievous harm” to society, and 
“most pernicious,” especially if adopted in elementary 
schools. Leo XIII, addressing the bishops of Canada 
on this very subject of religious education, in his Encyc- 
lical Affari Vos (Dec. 8, 1897) expressely declares that 
“without religion there can be no moral education de- 
But it is hardly necessary to 


9 


serving of the name. 
quote ecclesiastical authorities on this point. Americans 
should ponder over the words of Washington in his 


farewell address: 


“Whatever may be conceded to the influente of 
refined education or minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” . . . 

And again: “Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion and moral- 
ity are indispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to 
subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and cherish them. A _ volume 
could not trace all their connections with public and 
private life. Let it simply be asked, where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for life, if the 
sense of religious obligations desert the oaths, which 
are the instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice? And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained without 
religion.” 


The distinguished editor whose proposition that 
morality can certainly be taught without religion we have 
taken execption to, is far from upholding such a system, 
or belittling the effective work of Catholic schools. He 
very pointedly remarks that the public schools are not 
bad for what they are, but for what they fail to do. He 
insists that “religion should be taught in conjunction 
with secular knowledge, and any formal severance of 
religion from education is calculated to make a bad im- 
pression on the youthful mind.” 

We should rather say in the words of Pope Pius IX 
that the severance of religion from education is “most 
pernicious” for Catholic children and “a source of 
grievous harm to society.”” The Catholic writer owes it 
to the Church to be emphatic in his defence of Catholic 
education. It is certainly his duty in such matters to 
guard against any dangerous principle, the admission of 
which might lead to results directly the reverse of those 
intended and tear down where the writer’s intention is to 


build up. 
E. SPILLANE, S.J. 
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Boy Scouts 


Discussing lately the training of children, we touched 
on the Boy Scouts, an organization growing and spread- 
ing so quickly, as to deserve a fuller consideration, 

Founded in England by General Baden-Powell, 
famous for the defence of Mafeking during the South 
African War, it caught the public’s fancy, and passed 
over almost immediately to this country and to Canada. 
It is frankly educational. It undertakes to make the boy, 
of whatever kind he be, physically, intellectually and 
morally better. At the most critical period of his life a 
boy joining it is turned over to the Chief Scout and his 
subordinates, and the atmosphere of romance sur- 
~ounding it procures for them an influence other teachers 
may seek in vain. The Catholic parent who values his 
son's soul must ask: How far is it to be trusted? 

From what we see in the hand-books of the organiza- 
tion we judge that its officers may be, and often are, 
men without a supernatural idea, and contented, nay, 
The scout law, it is true, requires 
its subjects to reverence God. But when there is ques- 
tion of how God is to be reverenced, the scout is told 
that each one does this best in the religion of his family, 
Catholic, Protestant, or Hebrew. Should Moslems or 
Buddhists find their way into the Scouts’ ranks, no doubt 
Mohammedanism and Buddhism would be added to the 
list of religions objectively equal, each subjectively pre- 
ferable to the other, because it is that of one’s family. 
The organization might have held a pure negative posi- 
tion. Instead of that the boy learns from his new 
teachers an error destructive of supernatural faith and 
explicitly condemned in the Syllabus of Pius IX; and 
he has not to wait long to hear the real scout religion, 
which is to replace what he learned at his mother’s knee: 
to do good to others without boasting; for one honors 
God best when he helps others most. Either the God of 
Christian revelation is not the scout-god, or else the 
Scouts treat Him with contumely; and the Catholic boy 
who imbibes those ideas is virtually lost to his Church. 

But not only are the Scouts’ leaders without faith: 
they are too often saturated with notions destructive of 
all faith. If one may judge their camp-fire talks by 
topics suggested in their books, they will tell in them how 
man was first of all a brute beast, and developed gradu- 
ally until the first gleam of reason appeared ; how after 
a long period of solitary existence in which, lower than 
any savage, each saw in his fellows only enemies, men 
began to associate among themselves for mutual help. 
In a word, from the study of nature, which plays a 
great part in the plan of the Scouts, occasion is taken 
to preach to enthusiastic listeners the most advanced 
Evolutionism, in which mere natural forces usurp the 
place of the Triune God. 

In the number referred to in the beginning of this 
article, we dwelt on the error of taking the child out of 
its natural social condition, and of making it before the 


even proud to be so. 





time a man, with a man’s rights and responsibilities. It 
is not necessary to repeat what we said then, and it is 
equally unnecessary to prove formally that the Scout 
organization is guilty of that error. This is a corollary 
of the self-evident proposition, that it puts them in a 
society that has no place for parents, in which they are 
practically their own masters. One may reply, that the 
scout law urges obedience to parents. True; but it also 
urges, as we have seen, the worship of God. The en- 
lightened scout knows, however, that he can fulfil this 
worship by picking up a banana peel lest one should slip 
on it, or by helping an aged person across the street; 
and so he learns that scout law and scout officials come 
before parents and their commands; that those are al- 
ways with him in a society which treats him as already 
emancipated, and that for their sake it is no fault to 
ignore parental claims resting upon divine law, natural 
and revealed. Given two authorities, one legitimate, the 
other self-constituted, sooner or later the clash must 
come; and that will prevail which has established its 
ascendancy over the subject’s will. This danger found, 
more or less, in all boys’ voluntary associations, is ex- 
treme in those to which, as they flatter vanity and self- 
love, boys are too ready to give themselves up entirely. 
It has been seen to work havoc among the members of 
Greek Letter societies in the schools: the Scouts can 
easily become as great a peril as these. 

For the scout organization seems designed to have 
an absorbing interest for boys. It does not restrict itself 
to what the name implies, the strengthening of the body 
and the training to habits of observation. It takes pos- 
session of them, instituting all sorts of subdivisions to 
suit various tastes. There are seamen scouts, pioneering 
scouts, firemen scouts, surveying scouts, astronomer 
scouts, engineering scouts, chauffeur scouts, in all some 
sixty classes ; and the wolf badge of merit is given those 
who pass the tests in twenty-one. For some the require- 
ments are ridiculously small; for others, though ridi- 
culous, they demand much in the way of absence from 
home. Thus the camping scouts must have camped out 
one hundred nights at different times, the ornithological 
scout must have observed one hundred and twenty-five 
different kinds of birds. It is hard to see what home 
life, or school life either, there can be for boys of twelve 
or fourteen, bitten with the desire of the badges of such 
classes: and what is to be said of him who seeks the 
supreme wolf badge? 

A danger not to be overlooked lies in this, that the 
organization has its own law, its own oath, its own 
signs and passwords for the initiated, and, as we have 
seen, its own moral code and its own religion. It is, 
therefore, such as can be turned very easily into a 
nursery for the secret societies. We do not say that 
this was the object of its founders, but simply view the 
organization in itself. In every country it assumes nat- 
urally a special character. In England and America it 
is not militarv: in Russia and Germany it is just the 
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reverse. It has been introduced into Belgium with the 
removal from the oath and from the statutes of the very 
insufficient mention of God found in those of England 
and America, so as to be an instrument in the masonic 
warfare against the Church. One, therefore, who re- 
members that though they pursue their end by different 
means, there is a perfect solidarity between English and 
Continental Masonry, is hardly to be blamed for sus- 
pecting the whole movement to be of Masonic origin. 
The Boy Scouts have, therefore, grave faults to be 
removed and serious defects to be remedied before 
Catholic boys may be enrolled among them. What, it 
may be asked, is to be thought of organizing Catholic 
Boy Scouts? The question deserves consideration. We 
may be allowed, however, to call attention to the prin- 
ciple that possibly underlies it: We must provide our 
boys with the pleasures offered them by anti-Catholic 
organizations, otherwise we shall lose them. The prin- 
ciple is absolutely false. We do not, nevertheless, run 
to the opposite extreme of ignoring the propriety of pro- 
curing suitable enjoyment for our boys; but we do say 
that the mere fact that proselytizing organizations pro- 
vide certain pleasant things for them, does not oblige 
us to provide the same. Catholics must learn in their 
youth that renunciation of the material for the spiritual, 
of the temporal for the eternal is the true law of Christ, 
and that grace in this life and glory in the next are to 
be found only through the royal way of the Cross. If 
we get our boys to practise this law in such matters as 
a Y. M. C. A. gymnasium and the Boy Scouts we shall 
be doing more for their final perseverance than if we 
avert temptation for the moment by furnishing them 
with similar gratifications. Do what we will, we shall 
never be able to provide them, either as boys or as men, 
with the equivalent of every bait held out by the world, 
the flesh and the devil. HENRY Woops, s.}. 


Sixteenth Century Education in Mexico 
I].—TuHeE Jesuits. 


“We cannot travel in the most distant countries, 
traverse unknown seas, visit the most remote lands, or 
penetrate the most frightful deserts without finding 
everywhere under our feet some membrial of the 
Jesuits.”—Balmes. 


The lack gf material means and their ignorance of 
the native tongues were not the only obstacles which the 
missionaries had to overcome to carry on the work of 
education. There were many among the Spanish lay- 
men, and not a few among secular priests, and even 
among the friars themselves, who were strongly op- 
posed to teaching the Indians anything beyond that 
which was absolutely necessary for their salvation, and 
accused the friars engaged in the work of education of 
imparting to them such knowledge from which nothing 
but error, harmful both to the Faith and to society, could 


result. But the work of the friars could not be sup- 





pressed by such idle reasoning: the work begun must 
be carried on even on a larger scale; the labors of the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Augustinians must be 
broadened by the Jesuits; these must leave for a while 
the field in which they had so brilliantly and successfully 
fought against Luther, to come to the wilderness ot 
America. 

The Jesuits arrived in Mexico on September 28, 1572. 
The beginning of their work was very unassuming. 
They settled in some uncomfortable houses situated on 
the outskirts of the city, where the Indians of Tacuba 
built their first church. So poor was the mission that 
they had vestments for only one priest, and the Holy 
Sacrifice was celebrated with chalice and paten of tin. 
There they began their work of preaching and education. 
(Icazbalceta “Opusculos Varios,” Vol. 1, page 198.) 

While the building of their college was in progress 
Father Sanchez, the Provincial, determined to establish 
a seminary, and to this effect he preached a sermon 
showing the Spaniards the necessity of an institution of 
this kind. The public answered generously to the just 
demands of Father Sanchez, and on January 1, 1573, 
the seminary of San Pedro y San Pablo was opened. 
At the beginning, the seminary was not under the charge 
of the Jesuits, its first rector being Father Gerénimo 
Lopez Ponce, a secular priest. Later there was some 
disagreement among the trustees of the institution, 
and the Jesuits were asked to take charge of it. Under 
their management the number of students was so largely 
increased that it was necessary to establish the little 
seminaries of San Miguel, San Bernardo, and San Gre- 
gorio, all of which were under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Jesuits, and later were incorporated into the great 
college of San Ildefonso, in existence at the time of the 
suppression of the Society. (Op. cit. pages 189-200.) 

The preparatory department of the Colegio Maximo 
was solemnly inaugurated on October 18, 1574. Its first 
teachers were the Provincial and Father Pedro Mercado, 
the latter a Mexican by birth. The college department 
was opened on October 19th of the following year, the 
chair of philosophy being filled by Father Pedro Lopez 
de Parra. At this time the Most Rev. Archbishop Moya 
conferred a signal honor on the Society by appointing 
Father Sanchez to give a course of Moral Theology in 
the Archbishop’s house, which was to be attended by all 
the c'ergy. (Icazbalceta, “Optsculos Varios,” Vol. 1, 
page 202.) 

But if the opening of these new institutions was con- 
sidered by all a great benefit to the community, many 
criticized the Jesuits because they did not devote them- 
selves to the conversion of the natives rather than to 
teaching the Spaniards and criollos, who were supposed 
to have sufficient notions of Christianity. But the Pro- 
vincial of the Jesuits had good reasons for adopting this 
mode of procedure. The Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
to a great extent the Augustinians were successfully en- 
gaged in the conversion of the natives, and the innumer- 
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able duties which their work imposed upon them pre- 
vented them from checking other evils which demanded 
immediate attention. In a former article reference was 
made to that new social element, the mestizos, who wan- 
dered through the land without home or shelter, plunged 
in the greatest ignominy. True it is that in 1553 Viceroy 
Mendoza established an institution wherein to harbor 
these unfortunate people; but we may easily suppose 
that one college was by no means sufficient to provide 
for all the evils accruing from such an element. It was, 
therefore, necessary to use more efficacious means to 
make good citizens of the growing populace, and to cor- 
rect the vices of the Spanish soldiery, who, by their bad 
example, retarded the conversion of the natives. Hence 
the necessity of establishing seminaries for the young 
clergy. 

Devoted to the building of their colleges, seminaries 
and churches, the Jesuits had not yet undertaken the 
study of the Indian languages, so indispensable for the 
work of conversion. But the Provincial did not forget 
that this work must also be attended to. Soon they began 
their evangelical labors, and no one is ignorant of the 
work of the Jesuit missions in the western provinces of 
Mexico. One of these provinces, the richest, the most 
beautiful, as the result of iniquitous war, forms now part 
of another country ; but if that war could change the limits 
of Mexico, it cannot alter its history, and the labors 
of the Jesuits in California will always be considered as 
a natural sequence of the great educational movement 
inaugurated in Mexico by Fray Pedro de Gante. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the Jesuits 
had established colleges in the principal cities of New 
Spain. The following are the most important: After 
the City of Mexico, Patzcuaro, in the province of Micho- 
acan, was the first city to have a Jesuit college; the 
Fathers of the Society also took charge of the seminary 
of San Nicolas, founded in that locality by Bishop Qui- 
roga. The City of Morelia, also in the province of 
Michoacan, was the next city to have a college of Je- 
suits; then followed the City of Oaxaca, capital of the 
province of the same name, and on May 9, 1578, the 
great college of El Espiritu Santo was established in the 
City of Puebla. (Icazbalceta, “Opusculos Varios,” Vol. 
I, pages 205-206.) 

On the authority of the Rt. Rev. Carrillo y Ancona, 
the learned Bishop and historian of Yucatan, we know 
that all the colleges of the Jesuit Fathers that were at 
a distance of three leagues from the capital, wherein was 
the central University, had power to confer university 
degrees. Hence we can understand the great benefit 
which they afforded to those who, by reason of their 
poverty, could not go to the City of Mexico for the com- 
pletion of their studies. 

No doubt the Jesuits brought about a complete revo- 
lution in the educational movement of the time. It has 
been remarked that with the exception of the college 
of Tlalteloleco and the University, the curriculum of 








the large majority of the Franciscan schools was limited 
to elementary subjects. The Jesuits introduced and de- 
veloped the study of the humanities. They quartered in 
the Colegio Maximo Antonio Ricardo, one of the first 
printers that came to Mexico, and who afterward was the 
first to introduce that art in Lima, Peru. While Ricardo 
was at the Colegio Maximo he printed the text-books of 
the Jesuits, and among the Latin authors we find Mar- 
tial, the Eclogues and Bucolics of Virgil, select orations 
and epistles of Cicero, and fragments from Ovid's “Tris- 
tia.” We also find an introduction to the Dialectics of 
Aristotle. (Icazbalceta, “Optisculos Varios,” Vol. I, 
pages 220-221.) 

The Jesuits were also devoted to the composition of 
treatises of theology and philosophy. Father Antonio 
Rubio, a Spaniard who received his doctorate at the 
University of Mexico, wrought and taught in Mexico 
his “Curso de Filosofia”; and his “Légica Mexicana,” 
so called because written in Mexico, became the exclusive 
text-book of Logic of the University of Alcala. (Icaz- 
balceta, “Optsculos Varios,” Vol. I, pages 239-243.) 

This brief sketch of the work of the Jesuits finishes 
our review of the most important facts of what was 
done in Mexico for the cause of education during the 
sixteenth century. Although these facts are supported 
by reliable documents, their veracity has been questioned 
by many. How is it possible, some argue, that if during 
the sixteenth century so much was done to educate the 
Indians and to raise them both physically and morally 
in the scale of civilization, they still remain in their prim- 
itive ignorance and abjectness? This apparent contra- 
diction is well answered by Mr. Icazbalceta, who de- 
voted his life to the study of the history of his country. 


“If we examine,” says he, “the development of 
the new institutions, we find that the two races 
(the Mexican Indians and the Spaniards) who lived 
in Mexico after the Conquest, soon began to inter- 
mingle. As always happens in the wars of conquest, 
when there exists a well marked difference between 
the education of the conquerers and of the con- 
quered, the noble element of the Indian population 
who could appreciate the superiority of the 
Spaniards, sought their allegiance, adopted their lan- 
guage and customs, and went so far as, to despise 
those of their own race who clung to the ancient 
traditions. The marriages of this portion of the 
Mexican Indians with the Spaniards produced a 
new race, that of the mestizos, who, being plunged 
in the greatest misery at first, became so powerful 
and proud as to be the most bitter oppressors of the 
Indians. Of the Indian population there remained 
only a sediment of the lowest and most ignorant 
kind, a parallel of which is to be found in the most 
highly civilized countries of to-day. The decadence 
of the religious orders was accompanied by the 
consequent decline of their colleges; if it is true 
that the secular priests who gradually substituted 
the religious kept many schools in their parishes, 
they could not be compared to those of the old 
teachers who differed from the iron race of the 
conquerors only in the habit they were. Thus the 
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work of education, as also the whole scheme of 

Spanish civilization in America, was left unfinished.” 

Prof. Bourne has this remarkable paragraph on the 
subject: “If the rule of Spain could have lasted a cen- 
tury longer, being progressively liberalized, as it was 
during the reign of Charles III; if a succession of such 
viceroys as Revillagigedo in Mexico and DeCroix and 
De Taboada y Lemus in Peru could have borne sway in 
America until railroads had been built, intercolonial in- 
tercourse ramified and a distinctly Spanish-American 


spirit developed, a great Spanish-American State might. 


possibly have been created, capable of self-defense 
against Europe and inviting cooperation rather than ag- 
gression from the neighbor on the north. (Quoted by 
Dr. Walsh in his article on Spanish-American Educa- 
tion. ) 

Others have tried to minimize the work of the religious 
by exaggerating the culture of the Aztecs; but what- 
ever the culture that existed, it was confined to the no- 
bility. There was no primary education given to the 
people, whom the missionaries found plunged in degrada- 
tion and utter darkness. And when to the ignorance 
of the masses we add their belief in the most diabolical 
network of idolatry ever invented, then we begin to 
understand the energy and perseveranve of those re- 
ligious who laid the foundations of the great system of 
education which flourished in New Spain during the six- 
teenth century and which, no doubt, is the most bril- 
liant chapter in the history of American civilization. 

BENJAMIN MOLINA CIREROL. 


True Principles of Homeric Criticism 


The story of Phidias and his pupil, Alcamenes, has 
often been told. They competed for a prize in scu'pture. 
The statue of Alcamenes was about to be chosen be- 
cause of its exquisite finish, when Phidias objected to 
any decision until the statues should be put in the high 
position they were designed to occupy. At once, the 
opinions of the judges were reversed, for the apparently 
rough lines of Phidias’ creation stood out in sublime 
majesty, while the polish of Alcamenes’ was lost when 
both statues were raised aloft. The story illustrates a 
splendid rule of art which has often been forgotten in 
the study of Homer. The epics of Homer were not 
made for the test-tube and the microscope. They were 
not made even for readers; they were composed for 
listeners. Put them on their proper pedestals and the 
minutiz revealed by the grammarians’ microscope will 
be lost in the grand sweep of the story. You would 
as soon halt Shakspeare’s “Macbeth” because of the 
anachronisms, or condemn Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last 
Supper” because of modern masonry in the walls or 
carpentry in the table, as apply the philological and 
archeological tests of the higher critics to Homer. 

Apply the tests of art to Homer and judge him by 


those. Take the matter of the contradictions which 





pecially where mythology was concerned, the material 
the poet had to handle bristled with inconsistencies and 
contradictions. Long ago Aristotle laid down the sen- 
sible rule for drama, and it is equally true for Epic 
Poetry, that the poet is not responsible for the im- 
probabilities in his materials. The sculptor may have 
flaws in his block of marble; the painter may have de- 
fects in his lead or oil, or pigments; and the epic poet 
found contradictions in the fairy stories of mankind 
which he wove into the story he sang. That one con- 
sideration will sweep ,away instantly heaps of higher 
criticism. 

Again, the artist is more taken up with the end than 
he is with the means. In the fervor of his composition 
he wreaks himself upon expression, he burns to embody 
his ideal and, engrossed in that, he is likely to be less 
observant of the material of his art. The achieving of 
the effect is more to him than mathematical accuracy in 
the use of the instruments by which he achieves the 
effect. He makes his hero win his battle; he may un- 
happily forget some of the tactics or even the geography 
of the battle-field. His object is not to teach the art of 
warfare or furnish the topography of the country, but 


to tell an interesting story in an interesting way. The 
“Tliad” has a wall that vexes many critics. It was 


built in the tenth year of the war, which was no time 
to build a wall, and was put up simply because Achilles 
left the field. Besides, according to these critics the 
wall appears and disappears strangely. So the con- 
clusion is: Homer did not build the wall, but some 
other poet came along and projected his masonry into 
the epic. In answer it has been shown that the wall 
behaves very well, but whether it does or not, it matters 
little. The poet is not a surveyor or a street commis- 
sioner. He wished to make his story interesting, to 
make the character of Achilles prominent, to bring some 
agreeable variety into what might prove a monotonous 
catalogue of similar battles. Those are the reasons 
enough for a poet to build a Chinese wall or reduce it 
to dust when he does not want it, or conveniently over- 
look it in the heat of an imaginary charge. 

Professor Rothe, who has been writing on Homeric 
topics for thirty years in German periodicals, has pub- 
lished recently a book in which he defends the unity of 
the “Iliad” by the simple principle of judging it as a 
poem. The reviewer of Professor Rothe’s work in The 
Classical Weekly (Feb. 8, 1911) praises the work, and 
for the reasons he adduces the work undoubtedly de- 
serves high praise. It is, however, a mistake to con- 
sider these arguments of Rothe in any way new. The 
reviewer had ‘found certain objections of the Homeric 
Dissectionists cogent and welcomes Rothe’s solution. 
The solution is practically identical with what Mure 
urged fifty years ago, and it briefly amounts to the 
truism: a story teller is more concerned to please his 
hearers than to guard against inconsistencies which they 
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readers did not detect for about thirty centuries. <A 
work of art is not to be judged as a mass of machinery 
is, nor is a poem to be scrutinized with dictionary and 
grammar as you would a school boy’s exercise. This 
is the statue of Phidias over again. A stage scene will 
differ somewhat from a miniature, and an epic takes 
liberties with walls and rivers and even mountains and 
liberties which would not be tolerated in a 
quatrain. These principles are as obvious as daylight, 
but apostles of the obvious are needed in abundance in 
the harvest fields of higher criticism. 

What is needed for Homer is & study of his art in a 
broad but not a shallow way, comprehensive and funda- 
mental like Aristotle’s brief discussion. For the won- 
derfully analytical mind of Aristotle Homer’s “Iliad” 
and “Odyssey” were models of unity, because he looked 
upon them as works or art, not scrap-heaps of philology 
and archeology. Put the of Homer on the 
pedestals for which he made them, for listeners who 
had to be entertained and clamored for variety. “It is 
a trait of Homer,” says the reviewer quoting Rothe’s 
principles, ‘constantly to shift the scene. The motive 
may be weak, but the eye of the poet was not on the 
motive, but on the scene; so he not only shifts the scene 
but varies the description of the events.” The poet’s 
eye, it might be added, is also like the orator’s, fixed 
steadily on his audience, and the audience must be re- 
lieved even if masonry or geography suffer. 

The paramount principles of variety and growth of 


oceans, 


poems 


interest which govern every good story hold sway in 
Homer. Take a staple action of the Iliad, the battles. 
Homer's audience wanted fighting, yet jaded listeners 
and the artistic poet knew there must be in the fighting 
variety and growth of interest. Even in the matter of 
killing men, which seems to us unimportant but which 
would not be to an audience of fighters, Homer has 
shown a wonderful variety. A German professor has 
diagnosed the Homeric surgery with all the thorough- 
ness of The conclusions may be found in 
Seymour's “Life in the Homeric Age.” The number 
and variety of the wounds, the weapons used, the per- 
centages of fatalities, are all given in full detail. 
“Hardly could the poet have covered more completely 
the possibilities of wounds for the human body if he 
had proceeded systematically and mechanically.” Some 
will have it that Homer was a surgeon and an army doc- 
Certainly the history of anatomy has its first 


his class. 


tor. 
chapter in the “Iliad.” 

But to pass over the variety displayed in the wounds 
and other smaller points, consider the actual fighting. 
For the manceuvres we may refer to two interesting 
chapters in Lang’s “World of Homer,” where the 
variety and consistency of Homeric warfare are well 
described and defended against the Dissectionists. The 


point, however, we are working towards is the variety 
shown in even the external circumstances of the warfare. 








A closer study than we can afford to give would reveal 
more variety, but we may mention the plain, the wall, 
the river, the night as in the tenth book, the mist. These 
are the various circumstances which the poet introduces 
into his battles, relieving the monotony and sustaining 
the interest. There is no falling off. The different 
heroes, too, succeed one another; the victory alternates 
from one side to the other ; the battle on earth has its echo 
among the gods. ‘The interest rises. Patroclus enters 
the fight, and then his fallen body becomes the center of 
the struggle, as the wall and the ships had been before. 
Something, too, is left for Achilles. Ferocious as may 
have been the fighting before, it becomes a veritable 
shambles when Achilles enters the fray. Never were 
such frightful wounds, never such rivers of blood as 
may be witnessed in Book XX “when the black earth 
ran blood,” “when beneath the great-hearted Achilles 
his whole-hooved horses trampled corpses and _ shields 
together; and with blood all the axle-tree below was 
sprinkled and the rims that ran around the car, for 
blood-drops from the horses’ hooves splashed them and 
blood-drops from the tires of the wheels. But the son 
of Peleus pressed on to win his glory, flecking with 
gore his irresistible hands.” 

Then follows the battle in the river, and finally the 
battle of the gods themselves, and after the necessary 
relief and lull and reawakening of interest comes the 
last battle of all and the climax of the poem in the con- 
flict of Achilles and Hector. 

A study of the art of Homer along its great lines will 
give us the true principles upon which to judge him. 
Such a study will put him in the right perspective. The 
statue of Phidias will mount on high where its artist 
wished to have it enshrined. The “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey” were meant to cross the bronze threshold of 
some great palace, “where there was a gleam as it were 
of sun or moon through the high-roofed hall of a great- 
hearted King. Brazen were the walls which ran this 
way and that from the threshold to the inmost chamber, 
and round them was a freize of blue and within were 
seats arrayed against the wali this way and that.”” Then 
“after the men had put from them the desire of meat 
and drink,” they called upon the minstrel. ‘For min- 
strels from all men on earth get their meed of honor 
and worship; inasmuch as the muse teacheth them the 
paths of song and loveth the tribe of minstrels.” “And 
the minstrel being stirred by the god began and showed 
forth his minstrelsy and took up the tale where it tells 
how the Argives sailed away.” That was the setting of 
the Homeric Epic, and thus speaks one whose “heart 
had melted at the song and whose tears wet his cheeks 
beneath his eyelids.” “Verily it is a good thing to list 
to a minstrel, like to the gods in voice. Nay, as for me, 
I say there is no more gracious or perfect delight than 
when a whole people makes merry, and the men sit 
orderly at feasts in the halls and listen to the singer 
and the tables by them are laden with bread and flesh, 
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and a wine-bearer drawing the wine serves it round and 
pours it into cups. This fashion seems to me the fairest 
thing in the world.” 

There is the place that Homer chose for his match- 
less poems, and there they should be judged. The 
hearts that melt with song are not searching for digam- 
mas or Aeolic forms. They want the story, the long 
voyages and the strange adventures, the swaying lines 
of battle and the prowess of heroes. They look for and 
recognize the different characters which must be as 
varied and as clearly marked as in the life around them. 
They must not be surfeited with too much of anything. 
Voyages and battles must vary and grow in intensity 
and be crossed with pictures of nature, brief but thrill- 
ing and immensely relieving,—the lion, the wheat field, 
the tossing ocean and the steady downfall of an unend- 
ing snow storm. With these and the plot entangling 
and disentangling the listeners to Homeric song and 
story will not look for that polished smoothness and 
frigid exactness, the absence of which vexes the minds 
of modern Germany. Phidias’ statue occupies its 
proper pedestal, and the true judges award to Phidias 
his well-deserved prize. 

Francis P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


CENTRAL VEREIN CONVENTION 


The fifty-sixth General Convention of the Central 
Verein opened at Chicago, Sunday, September 10. After 
a brief meeting of the five hundred and seventy delegates 
from every part of the United States, an imposing pro- 
cession formed to escort the Papal Delegate, Archbishop 
Falconio and Archbishop Quigley of Chicago, to the 
splendidly decorated church of St. Michael. At the pon- 
tifical high Mass which followed Bishop Schrembs, of 
Toledo, spoke in impressive words of the first duty of 
Catholic men, which was to serve neither the world nor 
Mammon, but Christ the Lord. The struggle with the 
new paganism, with Freemasonry and Socialism, he said, 
is but the old battle of Lucifer with St. Michael ana 
his angel-knights fought over again upon earth. 

In the afternoon a mass meeting was held at Orchestra 
Hall, where a letter was read from Governor Charles 
S. Deneen, who expressed his regret at not being able 
to attend the convention. Mr. Nicholas Gonner, editor 
of the Catholic Tribune, eloquently set forth the aims 
of the Central Verein. He dwelt on the fact that the 
spirit of Christianity is either ignored or opposed in 
modern life, and that only an active propaganda for the 
Catholic school, the Catholic press and Catholic social 
reform can instil into our nation those Christian prin- 
ciples which are to be its only salvation. Dr. Charles F. 
Bruehl, of St. Francis Seminary, then dwelt upon the 
possibility of Socialist victories unless timely efforts are 
made by us to stem the tides of irreligion, immorality 
and class hatred. “Only the Catholic Church can save 
America!” 

Archbishop Quigley then declared that organization 
is the hope of the Catholic Church, and societies such 
as the Central Verein are the pledge that she shall not 
stand without defenders in the hour of her need. Want 
of organization made it possible to fetter and persecute 








the Church in France and Portugal. Although there 
were thousands of loyal Catholics ready to lay down their 
very lives for the faith, yet they stood without leadership 
and were defeated. “I want to say,” he continued, “that 
when the time comes in this country—as it surely will 
come—and the same forces attack the Church here, they 
will not find us unprepared or unorganized and they shall 
not prevail.” 

He declared that for many years he had followed with 
great interest the work of the Central Verein. As a 
counterpart of the German Volksverein he considered 
it a model for all Catholic societies. It should be imi- 
tated, because it is founded upon the ideals of the first 
fearless champion of Christian social reform, Bishop 
Emmanuel von Ketteler. 

The Papal Delegate then addressed the meeting, em- 
phasizing the high praise showered upon the society by 
Archbishop Quigley. He concluded with reading a 
cablegram received from the Holy Father, in which he 
sends his apostolic blessing in touching words of ap- 
proval and encouragement. At this the entire multitude 
sank down upon their knees and in silence, with bowed 
heads, received the solemn papal benediction. 

On Monday, Bishop Dunn of Peoria celebrated a Pon- 
tifical Requiem for the deceased members of the Central 
Verein, after which the delegates assembled for their 
work, Archbishop Quigley and Monsignor Falconio being 
present Again. The Apostolic Delegate addressing the 


| delegates told them of the confidence the Holy Father 


and the hierarchy place in them and added: “I do not 
believe that any other body enjoys so completely the 
sympathy of all the archbishops and bishops of the United 
States as the Central Verein.” 

The work of the Catholic Colonization Society was 
urgently put before the meeting by Very Rev. Edward 
Vattman, who insisted upon the great need of directing 
Catholic settlers to districts where their faith will not be 
endangered. Father Ledvina spoke of the needs of 
Church Extension. Correspondences from Cardina: 
Gibbons, Archbishop Riordan, Bishop Janssen and from 
other archbishops, bishops and distinguished laymen were 
read. Greetings and best wishes had likewise been re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Giesberts, of the German Reichstag. 
Recommendations were made for Laymen’s Retreats to 
be instituted in all parishes, for thorough instruction in 
social reform problems, for a national press committee 
and for the enactment of workingmen’s protective laws. 

The deliberations continued for three days, closing 
with a business meeting on Wednesday evening. <An- 
other mass meeting took place on Tuesday night, when 
Mr. F. P. Kenkel, the able editor of the German Amerika, 
spoke on the subject, “The Central-Stelle,” and John W. 
Freund, of Springfield, took for his theme “The Civil 
Duties of American Catholics.” 

The general resolutions were naturally large'y the 
same as those passed during preceding conventions, since 
the social evils and economic conditions have not under- 
gone any substantial changes. Two very important 
steps, however, were taken which require special con- 
sideration here. The first of these was the organization 
of a German Catholic Women’s Federation on the plan 
of the Central Verein. 

This question was discussed in the meeting held on 
Monday morning by the delegates. At the same time, 
in another hall, was taking place the first women’s meet- 
ing held in connection with these conventions. A com- 
mittee from the men was sent over to the neighboring 
assembly to propose the subject of the National Women’s 
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Association. This was at once taken up with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and an organization was immediately ef- 
fected of which Mrs, Rohrbacher, of Chicago, was elected 
president, and Mrs. Henry Schomer, secretary. The 
various isolated women’s societies are, according to the 
outlined plan, to be united into local unions. These in 
turn are to be gathered into state federations, which 
again are to be centralized in one universal Catholic 
women’s organization for the entire country. 

Another important proposition was the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Committee for Social Propaganda, recom- 
mending the founding of a house of studies for Christian 
education. The resolution was unanimously 
passed. The object of the future institution is to train 
popular speakers and leaders in the social field, while 
priests and professional men are here to obtain a prac- 
tical post-graduate course, as it may be called, in social 
science and economics. The intention is to connect the 
institution with some one of the Catholic universities of 
our country. Inthe meanwhile, the project is to be placed 
before the German Catholics to obtain their financial 
support. The committee stated that they had already 
a fund of $5,544 at their disposal, while the Staatsver- 
band of Nebraska at offered a contribution of 
$1,000 for the purpose. 


social 


ONCE 


\nother proposition, made by Monsignor Wurst, of 
Wabasha, Minn., will certainly set in motion a mighty 
wave of enthusiasm to sweep over all the country. Its 


object is to institute for the coming January a general 
Catholic festival, in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Windhorst. 

In the election of officers, which took place Wednesday 
* rning, Joseph Frey, of New York, was elected presi- 
iat, Ss pecs ae joey DB. Ses, a ee pelea, wae 
had guided the destinies of the Central Verein for nine 
vears with prudence, dignity and efficiency, and under 
whom it had grown into a mighty organization, number- 
ing at present over one hundred and ten thousand mem- 
bers. May it long continue and become in our own 
country a worthy rival of the great Volksverein of Ger- 


J. H. 


many. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Japan’s First Factory Law 


Up to the present Japan has been essentially a farming 
country. During the long centuries that it has lived 
apart from the rest of the world the question of ques- 
tions for the Government was to make the soil produce 
enough to feed the population. Agriculture was en- 
couraged, and the peasant class was held in esteem. They 
came in the second rank, that is immediately after the 
samurai, or nobles and before the merchants and artisans. 
Even to-day sixty per cent. of the population are en- 
gaged in cultivating the fields. 

But with the new conditions which the commercial 
competition of foreign countries produced, agriculture 
alone was unable to support and enrich the ever-growing 
population of Japan, and industrial enterprises became 
a matter of necessity. But industry, as we understand 
the word, was unknown in Japan until her ports were 
thrown open to the world. It was then that the govern- 
ment inaugurated the new movement and labored for 
the development of industrial enterprises so energeti- 
hat just as elsewhere, the farms are being de- 


cally, 
serted. 





Forty years ago the rural population represented 86 
per cent. of the whole, and the cities only 14 per cent., 
whereas in 1900 the cities had already run up to 75 
per cent. Indeed, the migration to the towns is such 
that in the space of twenty years, that is from 1890 to 
1910, the urban population has doubled. Nevertheless, 
the excessive population of Japan has thus far prevented 
any disastrous consequences to the agriculture of the 
country, for plenty of workmen still remain on the land 
and the new methods of cultivation obviate the necessity 
of as great number of toilers as in former times. 

On the other hand, as factory work is so recent, there 
is a great lack of skilled labor. Even those who are em- 
ploy ed in the Government arsenals and shipyards cannot 
compare with their rivals in Europe or America. One 
Occidental is worth two or three Japanese. 

Another feature of factory work in Japan is the pre- 
ponderance of women operatives. For this there are two 
reasons: the deftness of Japanese women and_ the 
meagre salaries with which they are satisfied. As the 
principal manufactures of the country are silk, cotton, 
tea and straw-braids, women are naturally in demand, 
but as the traditions of Japan are domestic the work 
is mostly done at home. Only the cotton-spinning mills 
have as yet gathered a large number of female opera- 
tives around the looms. In the Government tobacco 
factories, however, 20,000 women are employed. 

Nevertheless the number of factory hands is on the 
increase. Indeed, it has doubled within ten years, as the 
following figures from the census of 1909 will show: 
Private manufactories which use motors run up to 
9,153, and there is twice that number without motors. 
Together they employ 300,000 men and 500,000 women. 
On the other hand, the Government, with its monopolies, 
arsenals, etc., gives work to 170,000 persons, 30,000 of 
whom are women. Thus the total of all employees in 
both kinds of factories does not yet exceed one million. 
Of course, I do not count the 235,000 miners, who ex- 
tract 16,000,000 tons of coal a year. 

Industrial matters are not all rose color in Japan, 
and naturally so, for experience comes only with time. 
Thus in organizing a business the Japanese are enter- 
prising, but soon become involved. They are born 
speculators. They overlap and hamper each other, but 
though there are many financial wrecks along the road 
of business, others crowd in to take their places, and col- 
lapsed concerns are resuscitated. Few think of building 
on a solid basis, or of working for the future. They 
are looking only for quick and large returns. Thus, un- 
like enterprises in western countries, the business com- 
binations of young Japan begin by paying large divi- 
dends, which soon decline and then are withheld com- 
pletely. Add to this, that in businesses like that of trans- 
portation, lighting and hydraulic production of elec- 
tricity, the Government is continually interfering, and 
even threatens to monopolize every thing, so that the most 
solidly established enterprises are d lemoralized, the share- 
holders suffer heavily and confidence is made impossible. 

The desire for quick returns is the greatest enemy of 
industrial progress in Japan, for the reason’ that two 
conditions of ultimate success are neglected, namely, 

care of the machinery and care of the workingmen. 

Order and cleanliness are rare in Japanese establish- 
ments run in European fashion. Whether it is because the 
Japanese does not know how, or does not wish to give him- 
self the trouble of caring for either of these things, simply 
beause they are foreign, it is impossible to say. The 
serious consequences of neglect in these particulars is 
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evident to anyone, but the Japanese do not seem to grasp 
the fact that the most elementary reasons of economy 
require a scrupulous care of the machines, as well as 
a readiness to replace what is old and imperfect by what 
is newest and best. They have their eyes fixed on the 
dividends and give no thought to the reserve fund that 
is needed for running expenses and repairs. 

Still more than this negligence, the abuse which they 
give their machinery would shock a European or an 
American mechanic. The old saying that “philanthropy 
has nothing to do with business” is followed to the letter 
in Japan. But apart from humanity and philanthropy, the 
destruction of so many human lives, though human life 
is cheap in Japan, the loss of life from a business point 
of view is ruinous and ought to open their eyes. The 
condition in which these poor employees live and labor 
may be the subject of a future communication. 


C. M. 


Portuguese Pickings 


Lisson, Aug. 27, 1911. 

The triumph of President Arriaga with one hundred 
and twenty-one votes in the Constituent Assembly against 
only eighty-six for his closest competitor, Bernardino 
Machado, was a triumph of the more moderate elements 
of the party over the extremists. It was, therefore, a 
real defeat for Affonso Costa, author or perpetrator of 
the Law of Separation, for he was heart and soul for 
the election of Machado. While the election was in pro- 
gress the troops were kept under arms in their barracks 
and the guards of the palace were reinforced. 

After repeating the affirmation prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, Arriaga delivered a speech, in which he dwelt 
upon the necessity of union among all Republicans with- 
out dangerous personal factions. Then there were salvos 
of artillery from both land and sea forces, and the troops 
drawn up before the palace presented arms. 

The President will receive a salary of $24,000 a year, 
with an allowance of $6,000 in addition for expenses. 
He will not be permitted to reside in any of the palaces 
formerly belonging to the exiled royal family and now 
the property of the State. The senators and representa- 
tives will each receive a monthly sum of $106, but for 
each unwarranted absence from the sessions of Parlia- 
ment a deduction of $5.20 will be made. Deputy Alex- 
andre Braga, supported by Affonso Costa, had advocated 
that the State should provide residences, not only for the 
President, but also for the cabinet and other public func- 
tionaries, but the Assembly would not entertain the 
prosposal. JuL1An BLANCO Y PEREZ DE CAMINO. 





Catholic Churches in Sweden 


Unfortunately the magnificent edifices built by our an- 
cestors in the Middle Ages, the splendid cathedrals of 
Upsala, and Lund, and Linkoping, and Skara, or the 
famous monastic church of the North which St. Bridget 
illustrated are no longer Catholic, nor are those others, 
which though not so resplendent are yet remarkable for 
their beauty, and though the work of Catholic hands, 
have for centuries excluded Catholic worship, and will 
never become Catholic again unless Sweden returns to 
the Faith of the long ago. Our present purpose it to give 
some idea of the few churches which the scattered Cath- 
olics of Sweden now have at their disposal. 

The oldest of them is the church of St. Eugenia, at 
Stockholm. It is not large, but it bears the impress of 





a certain lofty mysticism with its marble statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, the work of Nicholas Bystrom, a Swedisn 
sculptor of no little merit, and its retable, which is a 
copy of Rafael’s Transfiguration, by Mlle. Sophie de 
Adlersparre, in which the figures are life size. Above 
the altar of the Sacred Heart is a Death of St. Joseph, 
and in front is the baptistry in polished porphyry, which 
is the royal gift of Queen Desirée, the consort of Charles- 
John XIV, who was the founder of the present reigning 
dynasty of the Bernadottes. Stations of the cross with 
figures excellently cut and statues of the apostles in 
niches higher upon the walls complete the adornment 
of this modest sanctuary. The liturgical music and the 
exactness and precision of the ecclesiastical ceremonies 
at St. Eugenia’s are such that even the Protestants of 
the town and the tourists who happen to be in the neigh- 
borhood, make it a point to. be present at the great 
solemnities. 

It was built in 1837, and it is particularly dear to 
Catholic Swedes because it was the first Catholic church 
erected since the Reformation. Indeed it was only in the 
private chapels of the various legations that Mass could 
be celebrated. Conversions were rare, for to become a 
Catholic meant exile and confiscation. It was only in 
1860 that religious toleration was proclaimed in Sweden, 
and even then it was of the most restricted character. 

In 1892 the Catholics of Stockholm were made happy 
by another church dedicated to Eric, the royal martyr, 
who suffered death in 1160. It is situated in the southern 
part of the city, near Gotgatan Street, with its facade 
turned towards a great public square. It is approached 
by a magnificent flight of granite stairs, and on entering, 
one finds himself in a basilica whose walls and roof are 
richly decorated in color, softened by the various hues of 
its richly stained glass windows. It is the only Catholic 
church in Sweden that has a chime of bells. 

It is at St. Eric’s that the Vicar Apostolic Mgr. Bitter 
resides. He is a prelate who has endeared himself to 
everyone. He can be scarcely said, however, to reside 
in Stockholm, for he is always journeying from one end 
to the other of Sweden in the interest of his flock, and 
that means traveling incessantly over a territory of 
447,864 square kilometres. Except a mortuary chapel 
at the cemetery, the two churches we have mentioned 
are all that the Catholics of Stockholm can boast of. 

In the provinces there are churches at Malmo, Gothen- 
burg, Norrkoping and Gefte. Malmo, in the south, is 
the principal centre of activity among the Polish har- 
vesters, who arrive in Sweden by thousands to work 
in the fields when the crops are gathered. Every Sunday 
they flock to the little church of Malmo, in many cases 
giving up a good part of their wages to buy a railway 
ticket, and often not breaking their fast till mid-day so 
as to receive Holy Communion. Their great friend is 
the Count Bernard de Stotberg, descendant of the famous 
writer Count Frederick de Stolberg, the celebrated diplo- 
mat, whose conversion made such a stir in the Protestant 
world. The present count is a priest. His usual abiding 
place is at Norrkoping, but he makes long apostolic 
journeys through the country in the interests of both 
Swedes and Poles, or indeed wherever the preaching 
of the Faith may call. 3ARON G. ARMFELT. 





eee 
The Apostolic Delegate announces that a new diocese 
has been erected in western Iowa, with Des Moines as 
its Episcopal See. It is taken from the Diocese of 
Davenport, and makes the seventh diocese within the 
Province of Dubuque, and the fourth in the State of Iowa. 
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‘*Mona Lisa’’ 


A cartoonist in a recent issue of a French paper struck 
off a series of pictures which represent perfectly the 
present mental condition of France. A comfortable old 
couple are seated at the breakfast table reading the morn- 
ing news. The Morocco trouble, with its thunderous 
rumble of German domination underneath leaves them 
undisturbed, and they sip their café au lait with serene 
delight. The bread riots that forebode revolution all over 
France cause them no anxiety, for their own larders are 
full. But lo! the awful intelligence looms up before 
their eyes in heavy crape-like type: “‘Mona Lisa’ is 
stolen.” The old lady collapses like a broken dam in a 
deluge of tears, and the lord of the manor roars around 
the apartment swearing and tearing out the scant hairs 
that time has left on his perspiring brow. It is too much 
to bear. The whole nation is in a tumult, shouting: 
“Great is ‘Mona Lisa’ of the Parisians!” and police-dogs 
are watching the Louvre. 

Meantime some of the papers are denouncing the Gov- 
ernment. It is an infamy; it is a political trick to dis- 
tract public attention from what is going on in Berlin; 
it is a herring on the trail to make the people lose 
sight or scent of the diplomacy that may be handing 
over Morocco to Germany, and so on to the end of the 
gamut. 

Such explanations seem to an outsider to be what the 
French call chercher midi a quatorse heures, looking for 
mid-day at two o'clock in the afternoon. The disaster is 
probably due to that remunerative love of art which the 
Government inculcated in its employees when a few 
years ago it appropriated the churches and decided that 
their valuable pictures would be safer in the Louvre than 
in the sanctuaries, where they had been hanging for cen- 
turies. It must be gratifying to the teachers that one 
newspaper scribe has been able already to count 323 





art treasures that have disappeared of late from the 
How many others were lost on their way 
from the churches no one ever can tell. Perhaps “Mona 
Lisa’s’”’ smile was painted in view of this event. She is 
sneering at the simplicity of the French, who thought the 
loot was prompted only by hatred of religion. Of course, 
the Gioconda herself was never hung in a church; and 
fortunately so, otherwise some devout Catholic might 
be accused of eloping with her. France is like a child 
crying for her doll while the house is on fire, and per- 
haps that, too, amuses the cynical lady. 


Louvre alone. 


More Light on the Pauline Privilege 


As the world has been forced to learn something lately 
about Catholic marriage legislation, the story of another 
Parisian case which was decided in Rome on June 13, 
1911, but only just published, may be useful for further 
information on that ever interesting topic. 

On November 8, 1904, Jean du Breuil de St. Germain, 
a Frenchman and a Catholic, was married in Paris to 
Mary Denison, an American, who was a Protestant Epis- 
copalian, with due observance of the Tridentine form‘ 
and a dispensation from the impediment of mixed re- 
ligion. Difficulties soon arose between the married pair, 
and the lady obtained a civil divorce. Du Breuil wanted 
to marry again, and urged by his mother attempted tu 
prove that his marriage with Miss Denison was null in 
the eyes of the Church, for the reason that she had never 
been baptized. 

The case was referred from Paris to Rome. Miss 
Denison not only had no certificate to prove her baptism 
in the Episcopalian Church, but did not even know where 
she was baptized. However, because she had been pre - 
viously married to a Protestant by an Episcopalian min- 
ister, the Roman court “presumed that she had been 
baptised as it was certainly presumed by the minister.” 
Secondly, it ruled that “because she did not know where 
she was baptised, she evidently supposed the fact of her 
baptism.” Thirdly, although it was asserted by the lady’s 
sister that Miss Denison had never been confirmed, that 
very insistence on confirmation implied that she had been 
baptised; otherwise the defect of baptism, and not the 
minor one of confirmation would have been adduced. 
The neglect of confirmation was shown to have arisen 
from the fact that at the time confirmation should have 
been conferred she was living at a boarding school where 
no attention was paid to religion. Finally it was declared 
by the Rev. Henry Jones, a Protéstant minister of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., that on the parish register of his church there 
was the following entry: “Mary Huling Denison, daugh- 
ter of Charles and Helen Denison, born on May 20, 1861, 
was baptised on October 6, 1861.” To this, however, the 
appellant objected that the baptismal record in question 
referred to an elder sister, for the Miss Denison whom 
he had married was born on May 20, 1867, and at the 
time of the marriage she had given 1867 as the date of 
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her birth. Therefore, he declared that the baptism 01 
1861 could not be that of the defendant. 

When asked how it happened that the child who was 
born in 1861 should have the same name and the same 
birth-day as the child who was born in 1867, and that 
the days of their baptism should also coincide, the ap- 
pelant attempted to show that such a coincidence was 
not impossible, but the contention apparently made no 
impression on the court, which he'd that as du Breuil 
was twelve years younger than Miss Denison, she prob- 
ably concealed her age; the agitation she showed, wheu 
the baptismal certificate was asked for, being a pre- 
sumption that such was the case. This position was 
strengthened by the fact that at the previous marriage of 
Miss Denison at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, to a Richard 
Winslow, she had told the minister that she was born in 
1861. “The disparity of age,” said the Court, “might be 
supposed to offer a temptation to reduce it, and her own 
declaration to du Breuil that she was born in 1867 is 
the only real evidence adduced as to the fact.” 

In summing up, the Auditors declared that “from the 
documents and facts adduced by the appellant it was 
not possible to argue the defect of baptism in his wife. 
They rather proved it contrary.” “All this having been 
considered and duly weighed,” continue the judges, “to 
the proposed question we say, decree and definitively 
pronounce sentence in the negative viz: we declare that 
the nullity of the marriage is not shown, and that there- 
fore the sentence of the Curia of Paris is confirmed, 
and we order, moreover, that the appellant Jean du 
Breuil de St. Germain be bound to pay all the costs of the 
litigation.” 

Thus we find a Protestant sustained against a Catholic 
by the Court of Rome, which, moreover, accepts a Prot- 
estant baptism as valid and presumes that it has been 
properly and really administered, although no direct 
positive evidence had been presented on either point. 
The mere probability that such is the case is regarded as 
sufficient for the Court to declare definitively that the 
very mature, democratic American and once widowed 
Protestant woman from Wilkesbarre or Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., is still the wife of the young and foolish scion of the 
noble house of du Breuil de St. Germain. 


Socialism and Economics 


A study of Sccialistic propaganda reveals the fact that 
the leaders of the movement attack not only social con- 
ditions in which abuses manifestly exist, but most 
unwisely principles of religion as well. In the counter 
attack made by those who see the evils of the new move- 
ment, much stress is laid on this anti-religious aspect, 
and the matter is suffered to rest there. This, however, 
is not enough. Economic questions are also deeply in- 
volved, and there will be no adequate solution of the 
problems which form the staple of Socialistic denuncia- 
tion until these questions are mastered and a_ rational 








solution for the difficulties applied. As a step to the 
knowledge of the theories of Classical English econo- 
mists and the strength or weakness of their theories, 
we commend a paper read at the annual Conference of 
the Catholic Young Men’s Society of Great Britain, held 
at Southampton, England, June 3-5, 1911. We do not 
hesitate to recommend this essay as one of the ablest 
reviews of the subject we have in English. The editor 
of the Catholic Mind has wisely selected it for the latest 
issue of that publication, which is issued, as many 
know, by the America Press. 


French Patriotism 


In the ill-natured days of a few years ago Catholics 
used to be charged with being essentially unpatriotic 
because they owed allegiance to the Pope. It was like 
saying that a man could not be an American because 
he was warmed by the same sun that illumined the 
shores of England or France. The influence of the 
Church is divine and is not restricted by lakes or rivers, 
or oceans. Far from killing patriotism, the Church 
keeps it alive, and inflames it with an inextinguishable 
fire. In fact, Catholics submit in silence to legislative 
enactments which the most insignificant sect would rise 
up against in mad rebellion. Nearly all of them when 
oppressed would be quite willing to follow a Cromwell. 
Catholics are the very opposite, and an instance of it is 
at hand at the present time. In the possibility of the 
French Congo passing into German hands, the Catholic 
press of France utters a fierce protest: “What! Sur- 
render our glorious missionaries to a Protestant power! 
Back down at the arrogant and brutal demand of a con- 
queror! Abandon these devoted apostles, who in the 
jungles of Africa, teach the law of God, and love for 
France!” 

As the present French policy at home with regard to 
the Church is so cruel the protest seems almost ridiculous. 
But nevertheless there are these French mission- 
aries, in whose name this protest is said to be ut- 
tered, flinging all policy and prudence to the wind, and 
denouncing the Kaiser, whose subjects they may soon 
become. Fortunately the kindly war-lord will treat 
them better than their own countrymen. 


British Colonial Navies 


For some two years colonial navies have been talked 
about in Canada, Australia and England. The ques- 
tions: Who shall exercise authority over them? What 
flag shall they fly? What is to be the sphere of action 
of each? have been discussed in legislatures and in the 
Imperial Conference. In Canada the navy is playing 
an important part in the election campaign now going 
on. Meanwhile, the navies are practically non-existent, 
and it seems probable that they will not exist for many 
a long day. 
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The Canadian Government laid the foundation of its 
navy by buying from England two cruisers for training 
ships, the Niobe for the Atlantic Coast and the Rainbow 
for the Pacific, and by talking of building a squadron. 
The Niobe is in Halifax, after having been got off the 
rocks in a sinking condition. The Rainbow is virtually 
She left England manned chiefly 


laid up in Esquimalt. 
by naval reserve men, who were to teach the Canadian 
recruits their duty. Lut of these only thirty appeared; 
and their teachers, finding that as regards food, clothing 
and pay their condition was very inferior to that of the 
deckhands of the fishery patrol steamers, are leaving 
one after another for employment ashore. The com- 
mander has returned to England in disgust; and, were 
it not for a handful of enlisted men of the royal navy, 
the Rainbow could not leave her moorings. As for the 
squadron, it is still the subject of much lively conver- 
sation. 

The Australian 
mored cruiser, some smaller ships and torpedo boats and 
Now 


Commonwealth ordered a great ar- 
prepared an ambitious scheme of shipbuilding. 
there is difficulty about the manning of the cruiser and 
other vessels, either completed or approaching comple- 
tion. The Commonwealth Government finds that it can 
furnish no more than 800 men, and therefore has ap- 
plied to the British Admiralty for 1,683 officers and men. 
As the Admiralty has all it can do to keep the home fleet 
manned, it probably will not furnish crews for a navy 
that is to attempt the feat of serving two masters. And 
so the Colonial Navy question seems about to solve itself. 


Catholic Press Extension ‘ 


The attention of Catholics in the United States has 
been focused on the Convention of American Federated 
Catholic Societies, which recently held its sessions in 
Columbus, Ohio. In the glare of its public and private 
sessions the importance of the first annual convention 
of the editors and managers of the Catholic publications 
of the United States and the Dominion of Canada is apt 
to be overlooked. Yet the success of whatever work 
was inaugurated or approved by the Federation will, in 
many particulars, largely depend on the support given 
to it by the Catholic Press. This was fully recognized 
at the Catholic Congress of Newcastle, England, where 
discussions on the importance and the ways and means 
of strengthening and circulating Catholic literature and 
Catholic newspapers formed an integral and important 
part of the practical work of the general committees. 
Owing to lack of organization among themselves the 
editors and managers of the Catholic Press in this coun- 
try had to be content this year with a convention of 
their own, the value of which was fully recognized by 
its being so closely connected with the larger con- 


vention. Now that the Catholic Press Association has 


taken shape and promises to be permanent, it is to be 
hoped that in the near future the work of the Press 
will be even more closely united with the Federation, 





and that its deliberations will be embodied with those of 
the Federated Societies. 

Perhaps it has escaped notice that the several Catholic 
Truth Societies were not represented at the Columbus 
The opportunity, it seems to us, should 
not have been overlooked. In Brooklyn, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Washington, St. Paul, San Francisco and 
elsewhere Catholic Truth Societies have been established, 
and despite division of forces have been doing apostolic 
work in defending and propagating the Faith. It would 
mark a great step forward, we believe, if these societies 
could federate with the Catholic Press Association 
as at present organized. The mission of the press is to 
be exercised, not only among Catholics at home, but in 
the fields of Catholic enterprize and endeavor abroad. 

A glance at the work done and projected by Protestant 
Tract Societies will disclose the magnitude of the 
propaganda carried on with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. The vast sums spent by Protestant missionary 
societies to recoup the losses of the various denominations 
in America by increased efforts in their foreign missions 
should prove an incentive for Catholics who glory in the 
possession of the truth to counteract the evil as they 
see it existing in Protestant exploitation of a diluted 
Christianity, and come to the assistance of Catholic 
Truth Societies and enable them to contend on an equal 
footing with an unfriendly and aggressive propaganda. 

The American Tract Society, recently completing its 
eighty-sixth year, reports a great need of religious 
literature, both at home in English, Italian and Polish, 
and on the foreign missions in almost all languages. 
Millions of copies of tracts and periodicals were issued 
by it last year, the grand total since its organization 
reaching as many as 776,000,000 copies. Workers in 
China declare that an exceptional opportunity is now pre- 
sented to change and modernize China by the circula- 
tion of literature. Thirty tract societies have been set up in 
the Far East, and presses to print Christian literature 
are run night and day. Some time since the society as- 
serted that not less than $1,000,000 was needed to supply 
even a part of the demand. In its latest report, issued 
two weeks ago, it declares another million ought to be 
used in America, in part among immigrants, or $2,000,- 
000 in all. How true it is that the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light. Among Catholics here there is evidence of in- 
creased interest in the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith. Last year the Archdiocese of New York won 
the enviable distinction of leading all the dioceses of the 
world in contributing the largest amount to the cause, 
namely, over $100,000. It should not be a difficult 
task to enlist the interest and cooperation of Catholics in 
the United States in the propagation of the Faith 
through the Catholic Press and the Catholic Truth 
Societies. The weekly publication of news from the mis- 
sion fields, which finds place in many Catholic papers, is 
already bearing good fruit. 


gathering. 
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LITERATURE 


Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. By Tuomas Dwicut, 
M.D., LL.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net $1.00. 

This little book is an exceedingly valuable contribution to the 
literature of Philosophy. The author, a man distinguished alike 
for scholarly attainments and nobility of life, discusses in the 
frankest manner the chief philosophical problems that have been 
agitating the minds of men for years past. And though modesty 
and simplicity:are characteristics of the whole work, yet there can 
be no mistake about Dr. Dwight’s attitude towards the subject 
under discussion. He scorns the idea that there is a warfare 
between science and religion and, after professing his faith in 
God and the Catholic Church, he proceeds to discuss, in succes- 
sive chapters, the thought of the day, theories of evolution, God, 
religion, design and plan, living and non-living man, the descent 
of man, variations, anomalies and adaptations, His treatment 
of these different questions leaves little or nothing to be desired. 
For unlike so many who have written on the same topics, Pro- 
fessor Dwight is able to view difficulties from many standpoints. 
He is not a mere anatomist, nor a mere embryologist, nor yet a 
mere biologist, nor a mere scholastic philosopher. He possesses 
the knowledge proper to all of these, and so is able to weave 
anatomy, embroyology, biology, philosophy, and now and then 
theology too, into his arguments with a cleverness that cannot 
but win the respect of all thoughtful men. 

His treament of evolution is particularly timely and consoling. 
True, from the sheer necessity of the case, his work here is for 
the most part destructive rather than constructive; yet it is thor- 
oughly satisfactory. He examines system after system and re- 
jects all as unworthy of true science save that of De Vries, to 
which he is a bit partial. He does not hesitate to lay bare the 
inconsistencies, contradictions, quackery and chicanery which 
have brought science into disrepute in so many quarters. For 
newspaper and magazine science, which has done so much to 
ruin the faith and morals of the man in the street, he has just 
and much-needed words of scorn. 

Dr. Dwight is at his best in the chapters on man, the descent 
of man and design and plan. He postulates the creation of the 
soul: in fact any other explanation of its origin is to him un- 
thinkable. And though he admits that many Catholics are still 
inclined to view “the descent of man’s body” from simpler forms 
as an open question, yet he himself pronounces all the missing 
links unsatisfactory, and holds that “there is no even probable 
line of ascent up to the body of man.” And in speaking of Van 
der Broeks’ admirable demonstration of the fact that (in spite 
of many noisy statements to the contrary) the human embryonic 
skull and pelvis do not show anthropoid characteristics, he says: 
“One puts down the book with a feeling of bewilderment—even 
those of us who belong to the craft. True, we knew it before! 
We knew that no theory would hold water; but yet even we 
are somewhat surprised, when we have it thus made clear to us, 
that of the various theories, there is nothing even approximately 
certain, nor even approximately probable” (p. 199). And in an- 
other place he’ prods at Darwinism in these caustic words: 
“Study of the variations and anomalies of the human body have 
done more than anything else to show me the futility of Dar- 
winism as a means of accounting for anything.” 

In his chapter on “Design and Plan,” the Professor scores a 
st:ong point in favor of a supreme and intelligent lawgiver by 
insisting on Mendeléelf's proof of perfect order in the inorganic 
world. And in connection with this he quotes, with entire ap- 
proval, these humorous words of the Marquis of Salisbury: “If 
they (the elements) were organic beings, all our difficulties 
would be solved by muttering the comfortable word—evolution— 
one of those indefinite words from time to time vouchsafed to 
humanity, which has the gift of alleviating so many perplexities 








and making so many gaps in our knowledge. But the families 
of elementary atoms do not breed, and we cannot therefore 
ascribe their ordered difference to accidental variation per- 
petuated by heredity under the influence of natural selection.” 

The author is not slow to grasp the importance of the tele- 
ological argument. He proceeds from the inorganic to the or- 
ganic world, demonstrating order and design at every turn, even 
in the minutest details, thus establishing the existence of a law 
giver above nature and apart therefrom. For instance, he dwells 
so persuasively both on the “quasi intelligent action” of the 
human cells in adjusting themselves to new conditions, and on 
the behavior of the bony tissue after fracture, “say, in the neck 
of the femur, in which the architectural design is repaired with 
adaptation to the new conditions,” that it is impossible to deny 
the force of his logic. In pursuing such a line of argument, he 
is at one with the newer school of biologists, who have become 
teleologists, and are now 4s insistent in postulating an intelligent 
cause for the modifications which take place in nature as their 
predecessors were in denying such a cause. 

Evolution or no evolution, God is still with us, directing all vo 
an end. “A causeless system is not only contrary to reason but 
beneath it.” “Science tells us that whatsoever in evolution can 
be considered as established rests primarily on the action of an 
All that we know of evolution points to law.” 
Such are some of the conclusions of this 


internal force, 
God is working in all. 
great and good man, who can speak with the authority of one 
who has tested science and religion in a way that few can. His 
decisions may not be congenial to the Philistines, but they are 
none the less valuable for that. 

All the problems which are brought under consideration in 
this book are treated so skilfully that some few reticences are to 
be regretted. Thus a discussion of Loeb’s discoveries (p. 130) 
in their bearing on the old problem of the origin of life would 
have been much to the point. And perhaps more could have been 
made of the dentition of the Heidelberg jaw (p. 164). Dr. 
Dwight admits that the teeth resemble those of a man:—some 
other anthropologists declare that the teeth are undoubtedly hu- 
man, and have come to believe that human dentition is more 
primitive than that of the ape. Moreover, these latter now admit 
that no anthropoidic stage immediately preceded the age of the 
Heidelberg jaw. However, perhaps Dr. Dwight’s caution may 
be warranted by superior knowledge of this subject. The dis- 
cussion of the Neanderthal and Le Moustier skulls is rather 
brief. It would be interesting to know how far Dr. Dwight 
agrees with Virchow’s estimate of the small value of the former 
to the evolutionists. But these are slight deficiencies rather than 
positive defects. The book is of immense worth, and should be 
in the hands of confessors and teachers and students of phil- 
osophy. Its proiound learning, coupled with charming simplicity 
and a humor that is at times grim, will please and edify and 
instruct them in many ways. And before they have put the book 
aside they will be convinced anew that profound scholarship in 
those very sciences which the Church is popularly but falsely 
supposed to fear is compatible with an ardent attachment to the 
Catholic religion. mm. 7. 


History of Pope Boniface VIII and His Times, with Notes 
and Documentary Evidence, in Six Books. By Don Louts Tost1, 
Benedictine Monk of Monte Cassino. Translated from the 
Italian by RiguHt Rev. Mcr. Eucene J. DonNELLy, V.F., Pastor of 
St. Michael’s Church, Flushing, L. I, N. Y. Christian Press As- 
sociation Publishing Company. 

An American priest who finds time amid his many parochial 
cares to turn a good book into English deserves well of the 
Church. This Mgr. Donnelly has done in giving us a translation 
of Don Tosti’s excellent biography of Boniface VIII. There is 
no Pope who has been more misunderstood, misrepresented and 
abused than Boniface, for it was his fate to be living in an age 
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that was marked by a gradual change in the medieval mind, 
owing to the rise of rationalism and to the bold resistance shown 
by princes to the authority of the Holy See. 

Because Pope Boniface opposed, as Hildebrand or Innocnt III 
would have done, the attempts ofePhilip the Fair to reduce the 
Church to servitude, this Pope has been the victim of baseless 
calumnies which his French contemporaries uttered or wrote about 
him, and which Gallican historians have accepted and perpetu- 
ated. For Philip the Fair is the real originator of the so-called 
“liberties” of the Gallican Church, and because Boniface reso- 
lutely upheld the authority of the Chair of Peter, he is catalogued 
by many English writers among the bad popes. 

There is scarcely a crime, indeed, with which Boniface VIII 
has not been charged, but the voluminous documents Father 
Tosti cites and the ease with which he discredits the Pope’s 
‘alumniators prove Boniface to be a good and faithful shepherd, 
whose one crime in Gallican eyes was fidelity to his trust as 
Christ’s Vicar. The necessity Boniface was often under of op- 
posing unscrupulous and powerful princes, the endless quarrels 
between Guelphs and Ghibellines, the rise of heresies like that 
of the Fraticelli, and the course he felt it his duty to pursue with 
who had resigned the tiara, made his 


regard to Celestine V, 
The world was out of joint, 


reign a difficult and stormy one. 
and even Pope Boniface could not set it right. 

In the Metropolitan Art Museum of New York there hangs a 
painting of the “Sacrilege of Anagni,” the most tragic event in 
this great Pope’s life. The venerable Boniface, betrayed by the 
citizens of the town and abandoned by his soldiers, is repre- 
sented, clad in full pontificals, standing before the throne from 
which he has just been dragged by Nogaret, a creature of 
Philip's. “Here is my head,” cried the fearless Pope, “I, a Cath- 
olic, legitimate pontiff, Vicar of Jesus Christ, long to die for the 
Church!” Then the impious Sciarra smote Boniface on the 
cheek with his mailed hand. Even Dante, the political enemy of 
foniface VIII, had to relent at such a spectacle and sings in- 
dignantly : 

“Entering Anagni: lo the fleur de lis 
And in His Vicar Christ a captive led; 
I see Him mocked a second time: again 
The vinegar and gall produced I see; 
And Christ Himself *twixt living robbers slain.” 


The much-tried Pope did not survive these cruelties and insults 
many weeks, but died a holy death at Rome, leaving the Church 
to experience soon the captivity of Avignon, which gave birth 
to the unhappy Schism of the West. Then followed the Pagan 
Renaissance and the revolt of Luther, events which a thoughtful 
student of history can see foreshadowed in the pontificate of 
Boniface VIII, for Philip the Fair had taught the world how to 
defy, insult and ill-treat the Vicar of Christ. Catholics should 
read Mgr. Donnelly’s book. W. D. 


The Beauty and Truth of the Catholic Church. Sermons 
from the German, adapted and edited by the Rev. Epwarp 
Jones. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

The sermons contained in this volume, and in subsequent 
volumes to be published, have been selected and adapted, 
Father Jones tells us, from the German work, “Schoenheit 
und Wahrheit der Katholischen Kirche,” published by Very 
Rev. H. von Hurter. Father von Hurter was a popular 
preacher in Vienna in the early seventies, and his published 
sermons give us to-day ready understanding of the repute 
won by him among the people of Austria’s capital. They are 
excellent examples of sacred oratory—correct in doctrine, 
apt in practical application, lucid in form and style. Father 
Jones, an alumnus of the Innsbruck University, has the rare 
merit of preserving in his translation the full grace and 


vividness of the original. He undertook the work at the 





request of some clerical friends, who recognized that von 
Hurter’s book cannot fail of being a profitable and interest- 
ing help to those whose vocation it is to preach the Word of 
God, but whose duties leave them little time for preparation 
of their instructions. 

The present volume, the first of five to be translated, and 
which will cover practically the whole field of dogmatic and 
sacramental theology, is concerned with the tract “De Ec- 
clesia Dei.” We are quite confident that the work, when 
known, will hold an honorable place in every parish priest’s 
library. oy ie 

The Secret Garden. By Frances Hopcson Burnett. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes. $1.35. 

The author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy” has written another 
beautiful and inspiring story, unique of its kind, and a delight 
from beginning to end. The chief characters are children, 
but we pity the grown-up who will not derive pleasure and 
profit from their companionship. Mary Lennox, a sickly and 
ill-natured orphan girl, just arrived from India, is quartered 
in a house in Yorkshire with her cousin, Colin, a still more 
sickly and ill-natured boy, who, like her, has been spoiled by 
always having his own way—which is as bad for children, we 
are told, as never having it. How, by mutual reaction and 
the influence of two healthy Yorkshire children and of Mrs. 
Sowerby, “the mother of twelve,’ who keeps them all fat on 
fresh air and sixteen shillings a week, Colin and Mary be- 
come interested in other things than themselves, in birds and 
flowers and people and sunshine and the breath of the moor, 
and above all, in the “secret garden,” where they practice 
“white magic,” and dig and prune and play, learning “ants’ 
ways, plants’ ways, bees’, frogs’, birds’ and beetles’ ways, 
and foxes’ and otters’, and ferrets’ and squirrels’, and trouts’ 
and water-rats’ and badgers’ ways,” till they grow healthy 
and happy and amiable, glad to live “forever and ever and 
ever,” and “praise God from whom all blessings flow’—is a 
process charmingly described in 375 pages, which may be fol- 
lowed with profit and pleasure by children of any age. There 
are wonderful new characters in the story—Dickon, the coun- 
try lad, who knows the ways of animals and plants, “is 
always talking of live things, always looking up in the sky to 
watch birds flying, or looking down at the earth to see some- 
thing growing,” and his marvelous mother, Susan Sowerby, 
and the robin, and the mysterious “secret garden” itself; but 
M. K. 


its gates are now open. 


Vocabolario Italiano-Albanese. Compilato dal P. ANntTon1o 
Busetti, S.J. Scutari, Albania: Tipografia dell’ Immacolata. 
Francs, 9.25; postpaid 11.30. 

For seventy years, or thereabouts, the Catholic mission- 
aries in Albania, especially the Jesuits, have been doing all 
in their power to revive the knowledge of the Albanian lan- 
guage and literature. The task was a hard one, for the 
reason that the Turkish Government has always been re- 
morseless during the last five centuries in its efforts to 
obliterate every vestige of both language and literature. A 
bishop or priest who was suspected of sympathy with the 
people in that particular was almost sure of being banished 
from the land. It was very difficult to obtain any knowledge 
of the language except from intercourse with the people, 
many of whom, fortunately, still spoke it. In many parts 
Turkish expressions have never encroached on the popular 
speech, especially in country places. In the cities and towns 
it is not so pure. Nevertheless, after many years’ study, and 
aided by the previous researches of his brethren, Father 
Busetti, who has long been attached to what is called “The 
Flying Mission of Albania,” has succeeded in compiling this 
dictionary, which he now offers to the public. Universities 
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and Public Libraries ought to be eager to secure this valu- 
able work, which furnishes the key to a very ancient lan- 
guage, many of whose philological mysteries, however, still 
remain to be solved. It is an octavo of 1,150 pages, pre- 
ceded by a Morphology, or a Study of Word Formation, 
consisting of 56 pages. The prominent place which Albania 
now occupies in the new adjustment of the geography of 
Europe, not to speak of every good man’s sympathy with 
the heroism which this splendid Christian people has dis- 
played in its fight of centuries against ‘Turkish domination, 
ought to make the publication of this timely contribution 
to a new, or, rather, revised literature, most acceptable. 


La Perla de las Virtudes. Una exhortacién al joven catdl- 
ico. Por el Padre Apo.ro p— Doss de la Compafiia de Jesus. 
St. Louis: B, Herder. 35 cents net. 

This is a Spanish version of our familiar “Pearl among 
Virtues.” The translator sums up its excellences in a few 
striking words: “Leedlo hasta que sepais su contenido como 
el Padrenuestro, y despues, seguid todavia leyéndola cada 
dia; pues siempre descubriréis en él nuevos tesoros, siempre 
sacaréeis nuevos frutos. Pero repito: leed con entera 
atencioén;” which means, in brief: read it; read it often; read 
it always. 

In these evil days of eugenics and sexology, and similar 
extravagances, more good is to be expected from the earnest 
perusal of this little volume than from all the diagrams and 
statistical tables that daydreaming wiseacres can muster. 
Means and motives are of far more importance than mere 
facts, however discreetly these may be set forth. But what 
is to be said when they are presented with a crudeness which 
amounts to coarseness? It is far better to know and love 
the beauty of virtue, as it is portrayed in this little book, 
than to be intimately acquainted with the nature of vice. 

* * * 

Three booklets have come from the Catholic Truth Society 
of Pater Noster Row, London. “How I made My Retreat,” 
is a popular explanation and exposition of St. Ignatius’ 
Spiritual Exercises by Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J.; “The 
Restored Hierarchy” is a short story of the “papal aggres- 
sion” of 1850 and of Lord John Russell's fanaticism, told by 
James B. Milburn; and “The Saints of the Mass,” compiled 
by Mother Philippa, of the Bar Convent, York, is made up 
of brief accounts of the apostles and martyrs whose names 
are mentioned in the Canon of the Mass. 

Several.new Latin books have also reached the reviewer’s 
desk. One is a copy of the sixth edition of the “Martyr- 
ologium Romanum,” has the names added of the 
saints canonized in recent years. It is published by the 
Pontifical Press of P. Marietti, Via Legnano, 23, Turin. 
From the same house comes Father Arthur Cozzi’s “Dispu- 
tationes Theologie Moralis,” first delivered in the Argentina 
eminary. It is especially suited to the requirements of 
outh American priests. The Jesuit Father's well-known 
“Cursus Scripture Sacre” is now being enriched by a “Novi 
Testamenti Lexicon Grecum,” by Francis Zorell, S.J., of 
which the second and third parts are now ready. P. 
Lithielleux, Rue Cassette, Paris, is the publisher. 


which 
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Those who would like to follow intelligently the long cere- 
monies required for the “Consecration of an Altar” will wel- 
come the neat little book on the subject with Latin and 
English in parallel columns, which is published by the 
Cathedral Library Association of New York. 


In “A Handbook of Schools,” a pamphlet published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., a half dozen schoolma’ams and peda- 








gogues discuss the ideal school. But as none of the writers 
seems to think that boys and girls are anything more than 
intellectual animals, no provision is made in the school of 
to-morrow for religious instruction of any kind. Catholics, 
therefore, will not find the discussion at all thorough. 

The third volume of Father Campbell’s “Pioneer Priests of 
North America” receives a studied and judicious review in 
the last number of the Boston Pilot, “This is the third and 
last volume of what we do not hesitate to call a great work,” 
writes the critic. “Its greatness appears when we consider 
the difficulties with which the author had to contend. He 
was not entering upon a clear field. Others who had been 
there before him had made the way less easy for him to 
travel; they had misinterpreted many of the landmarks, had 
ploughed up the footprints of the holy men who had walked 
there with the glad tidings of the Gospel, and finally they had 
sown there the bad seed of perversion and vilification. 

“Father Campbell, therefore, had much to undo. He had 
to rehabilitate the noble men and show them to be as they 
were in reality, apostles, at whose heroism, whose _ holiness, 
we stand aghast. 

“The long list of authorities given proves how accurate the 
author has aimed to be. Naturally the “Relations,” as the 
first-hand authority, are the foundations of his history. He 
has not, however, followed them blindly, but has availed him- 
self of the researches of other historians, and in many cases, 
as we may judge from the narrative, has made his own in- 
vestigations of the very spots sanctified by the footprints of 
these other soldiers of St. Ignatius. 

“The result is a history that is worthy of consideration, 
The two former volumes of the work had to do with the 
preaching of the Faith among the Iroquois and the Hurons, 
This last has its scene among the Algonquins. : 

“Every page is full of interest, but the sketch of Father 
Rale, heart-breaking as it is, will bring one back to read it 
I wonder if we may look to the author to 
The present 


again and again. 
give us a more detailed life of this great man. 
sketch is excellent, so excellent that it makes us long to 
know more and more of the martyr that has sanctified our 
New England shores. The Bostonian will take a special 
interest in the life of Father Druillettes. 

“But it is not as mere history that the book appeals to us. 
It is as the thrilling story of souls of men who loved Christ 
and who yearned to make Him known to others even at the 
cost of their lives. It is deep spiritual reading, the kind that 
nourishes the apostolic spirit. Would that the teachers in 
our schools would use it, tell the story of it to our boys and 
girls in these days when the Church is calling for helpers in 
the vineyard.” 


EDUCATION 


Early in the Spring of 1909 the Cosmopolitan Magazine pub- 
lished the first of a series of articles which aroused a great out- 
cry in the educational world. The author, mentioning by name 
the leading non-Catholic universities of the country, asserted that 
doctrines subversive of Christian faith and Christian morality 
were taught in their classes. Forestalling an attempt to discredit 
his statements, which was later actually made, the writer ex- 
pressed his readiness to produce documentary proofs to convince 
the world that his charges were the result of a conscientious in- 
vestigation of American colleges extending over two years. His 
information, he stated, had been obtained while attending lec- 
tures, from interviews with members of the faculties and from 
consulting the type-written or printed records of what is taught 
in those institutions. 

a cd * 

The editor of the Cosmopolitan, in a note introducing the series 

to his readers, summed up the statements made in these articles 
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in this vigorous strain: “Out of the curricula of American col- 
leges a dynamic movement is upheaving ancient foundations and 
promising a way for revolutionary thought and life. Those who 
are not in close touch with the great colleges of the country will 
be astonished to learn the creeds being fostered by the faculties 
of our great universities. In hundreds of classrooms it is being 
taught daily that the decalogue is no more sacred than a syllabus; 
that the home as an institution is doomed; that there are no ab- 
solute evils; that immorality is simply an act in contravention of 
society's accepted standard; that the change from one 
religion to another is like getting a new hat; that moral precepts 
are passing shibboleths; that conceptions of right and wrong 
are as unstable as styles of dress. These are some of the 
revolutionary and sensational teachings submitted with academic 
warrant to the minds of thousands of students in the United 
States. It is time that the public realized what is being taught 
to the youth of this country.” 
* * 

It is strange that in the two years since these articles appeared 
no answer worthy of the name has been forthcoming. To be 
sure a host of writers hurried to the rescue,—but they failed to 
play the game fairly. The Cosmopolitan was denounced as un- 
worthy of credence, the writer of the articles was affirmed to be 
without authority in the particular line of his investigations, and 
interviews innumerable appeared charging a Catholic Bishop, 
who had made these articles a partial reason for a ringing ad- 
dress to members of his own Church, with narrowness and un- 
But there was a surprising lack of di- 
The definite charges filed were 


progressive illiberalism. 
rectness in the statements made. 
ignored, and no specific refutation was attempted in reply to the 
indictment that in our large universities doctrines destructive of 
Christian faith and morality are held up to the admiration of the 
students. 

* * * 

On Sunday, September 10, the press of the country published 
another strong arraignment of the leading advanced schools of 
the United States. The charges rehearsed in it are claimed to 
be the results of an investigation, report of which has just been 
made public by R. T. Crane, a wealthy manufacturer of Chicago. 
Mr. Crane is the senior member of a corporation widely known 
as the Crane Company, iron founders and manufacturers of 
general machinery. He has long nourished an aversion to edu- 
cational institutions of the higher class, and has indulged in 
attacks, both written and spoken, against college education, de- 
claring it unfits a young man for success in a business career. 
This fact will, no doubt, lessen the value of Mr. Crane’s attack 
in the estimation of many. Violently prejudiced opinions of par- 
tisan witnesses never win much credit; and many will be quite 
ready to accept Mr. Crane’s latest report as an attempt on the 
part of an acknowledged bitter opponent of college training to 
make good before the bar of public opinion. 

This view of his latest utterance condemnatory of colleges 
and college education has been foreseen by the author of the 
report to which we refer, Mr. Crane, therefore, is duly careful 
to establish, or at least to profess to establish, the reliability of 
his statements. He tells us le has spent much time and much 
money in his investigations. To confirm the truth of his thesis 
that colleges do more harm than good he quotes a large number 
of examples drawn from this investigation, for which he vouches 
that his proof is irrefutable. He furnishes a list of statistics, 
and with a claimed absence of partisan heat or passion, he sim- 
ply asks his readers to draw their own conclusions. 

x ‘ . 

The report, printed in the current issue of the Valve World, 
issued by Mr. Crane, is a startling one. It describes unsparingly 
student dissipation in Boston, the home of our most honored 
University of Harvard, and the description is drawn from state- 
ments made by an investigator employed by Mr. Crane. It is a 





story of drunkenness, immorality, brawling and the reckless 
spending of money in Boston cafés that seems almost ineredible 
in connection with the supposed high character of America’s 
most noted school. The indictment is not directed against Har- 
vard alone. Columbia is worse, the report declares, and Yale, 
Princeton and Cornell are nearly as bad. College club life in 
particular is scored in Mr. Crane’s paper. Clubs at the various 
colleges, and especially at Harvard, he affirms to be nothing but 
breeding places for wrongdoing. The author of this latest attack 
on the colleges is ready, as well, with what he believes to be the 
fundamental reason why colleges are to be reckoned “destroyers” 
rather than “developers” of moral character. 

* OK ok 

he writes, “at an age when they most 
They possess more or less 


“Boys go to college,” 
need the best restraints of home. 
curiosity to learn of evil. They are brought into communication 
with boys from homes of every conceivable moral standard, and 
with very flexible morals of their own, if they have any at all. 
The sophisticated are anxious to show the unsophisticated the 
town, and thus prove their knowledge of the world. The 
open manner in which the college student flaunts depravity in the 
face .of his fellows lowers their ideals and blunts their morals 
until they find themselves ready first to tolerate it, then to con- 
done it, and eventually to follow his example.” 

* *K * 

The entire paper forms a severe indictment against the con- 
ditions which surround the private life of undergraduates at 
Harvard and the other institutions mentioned. To be sure, the 
very violence of the attack will cause men to take counsel with 
themselves before accepting it at its face value, Its too obvi- 
ously exaggerated tone throughout suggests the man “with an 
axe to grind.” Mr. Crane has a thesis to prove: “that a young 
man cannot get any standing in a college unless he is a degen- 
erate.” That he means not to mince words in proving his thesis 
is so strongly in evidence throughout his broadside, as to force 
one at once to question the credibility of his allegations. Truth 
is always temperate in its expression; it has no need of extrava- 
gant coloring. Still a man in Mr. Crane’s position can ill afford 
to arouse the storm which completely unfounded charges would 
certainly cause to sweep in upon him from the objects of his 
attack. We are curious, then, to learn what manner of reply the 
college men concerned mean to make. That they are not minded 
practically to ignore Mr. Crane’s arraignment, as happened in 
the case of the “Blasting of the Rock” papers two years ago, 
seems quite assured from the reply made by members of the 
Harvard Faculty to reporters who interviewed them on the day 
of its publication, “They wanted time,” they said, “to digest 
Mr. Crane’s report and statement before replying to his charges.” 

* * * 

Up to the time of this writing nothing has appeared in answer 
to the severe comments occurring in that statement, save a series 
of general denials and of protests that the vicious tale is un- 
thinkable when told of institutions with a “social atmosphere” 
such as that pervading Harvard and its sister colleges. The 
Evening Post of September 11 reviews the whole question of 
undergraduate living in an editorial whose temperate spirit is 
admirable. Asserting that “the first thing suggested by reading 
Mr. Crane’s charges is doubt as to the accuracy of the statistics, 
which from the nature of the case would be difficult to collect,” 
the writer continues: 


“When all allowance is made, the general charge has 
enough truth in it to give college authorities, at Harvard 
and elsewhere, occasion for serious thought. The tempta- 
tions which beset youth nowadays, particularly at colleges 
near large cities, are enormous, and the wonder is that more 
harm is not done than actually is. At Harvard, if we mistake 
not, little personal control is had even of freshmen. The 
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Harvard ideal seems to be that right influences officially shall 
be brought to bear upon their lives and, for the rest, they 
must work out their own salvation. At the opening of the 
term they listen to admirable talks on healthful and proper 
living, are warned against temptation, and are then told to 
fight the good fight of winning character and self-reliance. 
It must be said that those who are strong enough to follow 
the advice emerge the better for the struggle. But in general 
the risk is too great. Young fellows, some of them living 
away from home for the first time, enter into a liberty that is 
bewildering and upsetting. Many go once or twice a week 
to wine-dinners in town, where they are confronted by a di- 
luted form of Broadway life; later repair to the front rows 
of a musical comedy, and between acts adjourn to a neigh- 
boring bar. Here is a set of conditions which it is dangerous 
to open freely to boys at the most impulsive period of their 
lives. The fact is, freshmen are granted a freedom which 
few of them can employ to advantage. Here undoubtedly is 
the place to begin amy necessary reforms in the general prob- 
lem of undergraduate living.” 


* * * 


Had the writer gone a step farther in his admirable analysis 
of the weak spot in the present day system, or lack of system, 
in educational methods, we should not have a word to add. Ac- 
companying the too great liberty conceded to young college men 
is that other evil of a lack of definite religious atmosphere. Oc- 
casional doses of altruistic ethics, which comprise the whole of 
the moral training in all these schools, cannot supply the motives 
of conduct or inspire the high ideals that a system of moral 
instruction based upon religion and applied to the concerns of 
everyday life can and does do. Thoughtful people the country 
over are awakening to this position held by the Catholic Church 
from the beginning. Definite religious training as a part of our 
educational work, from the elementary grades up and on through 
the most advanced courses, is a necessity, if abuses such as 
the report of Mr. Crane proclaims are not to grow with each 
successive generation. Divorce your curriculum of studies from 
the direct influence of religon, and if the holders of the various 
chairs in your universities will not directly teach cynicism, im- 
morality and scepticism, at least they will not and cannot make 
any very strenuous efforts to inculcate the opposite. 

* * * 


Mr. Crane, no doubt, has made the mistake committed by 
many an ardent partisan—the abuse obtaining in the system he 
would eliminate looms too large above his horizon to permit him 
to note the excellent qualities that belong to it. But, as the 
Post's editorial already referred to affirms, “his. muckraking sug- 
gests a question of larger bearing than that of the special evils 
which he has touched upon.” DB. J. OL. 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons has ever been a sturdy 
advocate of a religious education. Speaking of the evils 
which threateh our American civilization, he points out that 
one of the greatest “arises from our mutilated and defective 
system of public school education.” He reminds us that 
“God has given us a heart to be formed to virtue, as well as 
a head to be enlightened. By secular education we improve 
the mind; by religious training we direct the heart”; and he 
quotes the words of the Protestant Guizot, who says: “In 
order to make popular education truly good and socially use- 
ful, it must be fundamentally religious. It is neces- 
sary that rational education should be given and received 
in the midst of a religious atmosphere, and that religious 
impressions and religious observances should penetrate into all 
its parts.” So strongly does the Cardinal feel on the subject of 
moral education that he classes with Mormonism and divorce, 





which strike at the root of the family and society, with the 
desecration of the Christian Sabbath, which tends to obliterate 
in our adult population the salutary fear of God and the homage 
that we owe Him, with the gross and systematic election frauds, 
“an imperfect and vicious system of education which undermines 
the religion of our youth.” 


ECONOMICS 


It is pleasant to hear of the continuous lessening of the dan- 
gers that beset such as “go down to the sea in ships.” Until 
towards the middle of the last century ships still carried the 
family features of those in which Vasco da Gama, Drake and 
other pioneer navigators had sailed unknown seas; and men still 
living remember how the voyage to the Southern Ocean was 
held to be encompassed with perils. The books their youth de- 
lighted in cast ships away on coral reefs and landed mariners 
in palm islands for many an adventure with cannibals, as easily 
as those of to-day take their heroes into the interior of China, 
or to the bottom of the sea. “Enoch Arden” was published as 
late as 1864; yet both Enoch and his ship, Good Fortune, belong 
to the heroic age. An Indiaman of 800 tons was then a tall ship, 
and the great three-deckers of the line of battle hardly reached 
3,000 tons. The average burden of ships tempting the Horn and 
the Cape was about 400 tons, a large number of them being of 
littie more than 2300 tons. How many of them sailed away never 
to see port again we can hardly realize, and the harvest of de- 
struction and death reaped by every storm breaking on our coast 
or in the English narrow seas would horrify us to-day, No won- 
der that owners wrote seriously their bills of lading in a form no 
longer seen and sadly missed: “Shipped on board the 
good ship Mary Ann, whereof under God John Jones is master 
for this present voyage.” 

The discovery of gold in California brought in the great Ameri- 
can clippers; but it was the compounding of the marine engine 
and the introduction into building of iron and steel that brought 
about the development in size and security that marked the close 
of the nineteenth century, and is still more striking at the present 
day. Travel by sea has long been increasing year by year, and a 
voyage round the world has become a matter of pleasure rather 
than of peril. 

Nevertheless, man cannot boast that he has tamed the sea. A 
return of casualties in British shipping during the last twenty 
years, published by the Board of Trade, shows no less than 8,169 
total losses, bringing death to 18,660 seamen and 4,277 passengers. 
The yearly average, therefore, for the former class was 933, and 
for the latter, 214. The numbers seem large, but compared with 
the number of seamen and passengers by sea, they are so small 
that the chance of any sailor or passenger perishing on any par- 
ticular voyage is slight indeed, and the greater number of mar- 
iners die, like other people, in their beds, 

The loss of passengers in 1910 was 260, 46 above the average, 
which reminds us that, despite all man’s skill, the sea will take 
its toll. The loss of the London, of the President, of the Royal 
Charter, of the Arctic, of the City of Boston, of the Atlantic and 
of many another ship, either never heard of or cast away, some- 
times close to port, made the annals of the sea terrible in earlier 
days. Modern improvements have made such catastrophes much 
more rare: they have not abolished them, for during the year in 
question two large steamers, new, well-found, with every means 
invented to preclude such a possibility, the Waratah, with 92 
passengers and 119 crew, and the Loodiana, with 83 passengers 
and 93 crew, sailed away, never to be heard of again. 

The total losses during 1910 were 332, only 1.5 per cent. of the 
British mercantile marine. Turning to a brighter side of the 
picture, the total number of lives saved from wreck within the 
British Possessions and from British ships on the high seas, 
during 1910, was 7,936. H. W. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 

THe NATIONAL EvucHARISTIC CONGRESS, 

The Fifth National Priests’ FEucha- 
ristic Congress is to be held at Cincinnati, 
from September 28 to October 1. No 
labor has been spared to make of it an 
event of truly 
About forty archbishops and bishops have 
already accepted the invitation to attend 
the celebrations, which are to be carried 


national importance. 


on with a pomp and magnificence befit- 
ting the sublime mystery which they are 
meant to glorify. It is announced that 
all the churches of the city are to be 
decorated the and that in 
each the Holy Hour is to be held, with 
exhortation or meditation upon the 
Blessed Sacrament, every evening during 
the Congress. On September 28, on the 
stroke of when at the Cathedral 
the solemnities begin, the bells of every 
church in city and county throughout the 
to rung for five 


for occasion 


nine, 


entire diocese are be 
minutes. 

It is realized more fully with every day 
by the Catholic world that the one power 
which the tide of irreligion, 
which the materialism and 
sensuality of our age, and which alone 
can strike a solemn harmony through 
the discord of that great struggle be- 
tween wealth and poverty, capital and 
labor, is the Holy Eucharist. This con- 
viction finds its most splendid expression 
in the 
which 


can stem 


can conquer 


demonstrations 
are everywhere held in honor of 
the Blessed Sacrament. The thorough- 
ness and enthusiasm with which prep- 
arations have been made for the present 
convention promise to give it a worthy 
the many Eucharistic Con- 
gresses which in late illus- 
trated the Church, and which have cast 
forth the glory of their light upon the 
millions still seated in darkness and the 


great popular 


place among 


years have 


shadow of death. 

His Grace Archbishop Moeller, in an- 
ticipation of the Congress, has addressed 
a pastoral letter to the clergy and laity 


of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, in 
which he says: 
“DearLy BeELOvep:—We marvel that, 


when men, urged on by diabolical hatred 
and malice, plotting to remove 
Christ from among the living, He lov- 
ingly made use of His wisdom, His om- 
nipotence, to institute Sacrament in 
which He would be present, and remain 
with mankind to the end of time. Our 
wonder increases when we consider that, 
looking the long vista of ages, 
Hie saw plainly the indignities to which 
this love and condescension would sub- 
ject Him. But neither the treachery of 
His friends, nor the fury of His execu- 
the of 


were 


a 


down 


tioners, nor insults unbelievers, 





| 
| 


nor the sacrileges of the unworthy, nor 
the neglect towards Him of His chosen 
ones stifled His love, or made the potent 
words, ‘This is My Body,’ die upon His 
lips. Our faith must be weak indeed, our 
hearts very cold, if we can remain un- 





moved by this love of the Saviour 
our God. Hasten to adore Him, to 
tell Him that you love Him, and to 


promise that you will do all to increase 
devotion to Him in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and to make reparation for the in- 
sults which are there heaped upon Him. 

“An excellent opportunity of giving 
evidence of your faith, love and devotion 
towards the Blessed Sacrament will be 
oftered dearly Beloved Brethren, 
on the of the Fifth National 
Eucharistic Congress, which will be held 
in Cincinnati, September 28, 29, 30, and 
October 1 of this Thirty-three 
bishops have already expressed their in- 
tention of attending the Congress. Many 
priests from various parts of the United 
States will also be present. We are cer- 
tain that the clergy and laity of our arch- 
diocese will not fail to give evidence of 
their love and devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, and do all in their power to 
make the Congress a grand and solemn 
Te Deum ascending to heaven, mingling 
its strains with the Holy, Holy, Holy of 
the Angels and Blessed to honor Christ, 
Whom they see face to face, and Whom 
we adore under the Sacramental veil. 


you, 
occasion 


year. 


“Also make the time of the Congress 
an occasion of special and fervent prayer 
for blessings. Pray to the Emmanuel 
for our Most Holy Father Pius X, who 
has signalized his reign by stimulating 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
whose name will be handed down in his- | 
tory as the Pope of the Eucharist. Im- 
plore our Lord to bless him, to lighten 
his burden and to grant that he may see 
the liberty and exaltation of the Church. 
Ask the Emmanuel, who commanded the 
wind and the sea, to check the tempests 
of error, vice and persecution that are 
sweeping over the Church. Beg the Em- 
manuel to bless bishops and priests, the | 
guardians of the Eucharist, and ask Him | 
to animate them with the faith of St. | 
Peter, the love of St. John towards the | 
Blessed Sacrament. Pray for the rulers 
of nations, especially of our beloved 
country, that they may rule wisely and 
prudently, seeking in all things to do the 
will of God, so that the catastrophe pro- 
nounced against the Israelites may not 
befall us: "But if thou wilt not hear the 
Lord thy God to do and keep His Com- 
mandments, the Lord thy God will bring 
upon thee a nation from afar and from 
the uttermost ends of the earth to de- 
stroy thee.” Deut. XXVIII. Finally, 








pray for all the members of the Church, 


and for those outside her pale, that they 
may love and serve the Lord their God, 
Who loved them first and without meas- 
ure.” 

The following is the program as an- 
nounced by his Grace Archpishop Moel- 
ler: 

September 28—Procession and ponti- 
fical Mass. Celebrant, Most Rev. Henry 
Moeller, Archbishop of Cincinnati; ser- 
mon, Most Rev. John Ireland, Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul; subject: “The Eu- 
charist, the Completion of the Incarna- 
tion. 


Papers: Rev. Joseph Selinger, S.T.D.,. 
St. Louis: “The Real Presence.” Discus- 
sion, Rev. A. P. Ternes, Detroit. Rev. 


John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., Fort Wayne: 
“The Priest and the Eucharist.” Discus- 
sion, Rev. J. H. Rohde, Rockford; Rev. 
J. H. Guendling, Fort Wayne. 

September 29—Pontifical Mass. Cele- 
brant, Rt. Rev. Henry J. Richter, Bish- 
op of Grand Rapids; sermon, Rt. Rev. 
James J. Hartley, Bishop of Columbus: 
“Why We Believe in the Eucharist.” 

Papers: Rt. Rev. Edward .D. Kelly, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Detroit: “Belief in the 
Eucharist Prior to the Reformation.” Dis- 
cussion, Rt. Rev. John J. Lawler, St. Paul. 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph Rainer, Milwaukee : 
“Effects of Communion on Adults, Particu- 
larly Converts.” Discussion, Rev. Chrys- 
ostom, O.F.M., Cincinnati; Rev. Joseph 
Meckel, Alton. Rt. Rev. Mgr. Wm. F. 
McQuaid, Boston: “Frequent Com- 
munion and the Means of Promoting It.” 
Discussion, Rev. F. A. Roell,Indianap- 
olis; Rev. Gilbert P. Jennings, Cleveland. 

September 30—Pontifical Mass. Cele- 
brant, Rt. Rev. Denis O’Donaghue, 
Bishop of Louisville; sermon: “The Eu- 
charist, The Centre of Catholic Life,” 
Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Toledo. 

Paper by Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., 
editorial staff America, New York: “The 
Advantages of Early and Frequent Com- 
munion.” Discussion, Rev. J. B. O’Con- 
nor, O.P., Newark; Rev. J. D. O'Neil, 
Chicago. 

October 1—Pontifical Mass. Celebrant, 
Most Rev. John M. Farley, Archbishop 
of New York: sermon, Most Rev. James 
H. Blenk, Archbishop of New Orleans: 
“The Individual and Social Necessity of 
Eucharistic Faith.” 

Solemn Procession of the Blessed Sac- 
rament and Benediction in the grounds 
of the archiepiscopal residence at Nor- 
wood Heights; sermon, Rev. Robert B. 
Condon, D.D., La Crosse: “Emmanuel, 
or God With Us.” 

The sessions of the Congress, at which 
the papers will be read, will be held in 
Cathedral Hall and presided over by the 
Rt. Rev. Camillus P. Maes, Bishop of 
Covington, General Director of the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League. 
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The first retreat for laymen at Mount 
Manresa, Staten Island—the first house to 
be opened for the exclusive purpose of giv- 
ing such retreats—closed most successfully 


on September 11, under the spiritual direc- |. 


torship of the Rev. T. J. Shealy, S.J. 
Thirty-eight men participated, and just 
before the opening of the retreat, on Fri- 
day, September 8, sat down to dinner, at 
which the Provincial of the New York- 
Maryland Province, Very Rev. Joseph F. 
Hanselman, S.J., presided. He welcomed 
the retreat band and described the occasion 
as an event of the first importance in the 
history of the Catholic Church in America. 
He pointed out the happy significance of 
the opening date—the feast of the Nativity 
of Our Lady—and predicted for the house 
a long and glorious career of good for the 
Catholic manhood of this country. Other 
addresses were made by Dr. James J. 
Walsh, George F. Roesch, Condé B. Pal- 
len, Ph.D., editor of “The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia,” and Dr. Hamilton Williams. 
After dinner on Friday the band went into 
retreat. On Sunday afternoon the exer- 
cises were interrupted long enough to en- 
able an informal meeting to be held, at 
which a letter of thanks to Archbishop 
Farley for his great interest in the work 
was drawn up and signed by all participants 
in the retreat. Measures were also con- 
certed for extending the work, and it was 
made evident with the opening of Mount 
Manresa that no more appropriate place 
for its purpose could well be imagined, and 
its accessiblity to New York makes it most 
convenient for retreatants. In this first 
retreat band there were lawyers, doctors, 
newspapermen, clerks, mech:nics, brokers, 
teachers, artisans, and three headmasters 
of Catholic For future retreats 
application should be made to the corre- 
sponding secretary or the Rev. T. J. 
Shealy, S.J., 140 Nassau street, New York. 


schools. 


——— 


Catholics in the United States should 
by this time be thoroughly informed of 
the character of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in this country, and of 
the danger to their faith which Catholic 
young men are willing to risk who join 
the organization, Catholics, of course, 
are allowed to .become members, and 
their money is accepted with pleasure, 
while some Catholics are simple enough 
to be deluded by the specious pretense 
that “the religious opinions of a member 
are never interfered with.” The South- 
ern Cross, of Buenos Aires, which has 
been assailed for calling the Y. M. C. A. 
a Protestant and also a proselyting in- 
stitution, gives the following interesting 
bit of history connected with the estab- 
lishment of the Association in Buenos 
Aires: 

“When the Y. M. C. A. was founded, a 





few years ago, in Buenos Aires, it was 
asserted that it was non-sectarian, and 
that all who profess Christianity could 
be members, but at one of the first meet- 
ings of the Directory the question was 
raised by a _ Protestant gentleman 
whether Catholics could be members or 
not. The official answer was that Cath- 
olics could be members of the Associa- 
tion, i.e., they could contribute money, 
etc., but no Catholic could be a member 
of the Directory, Moreover, the Secre- 
tary officially informed the gentlemen 
present that the compliance with the 
promise of $70,000 from the Association 
in the United States te help the buying 
of premises in Buenos Aires was subject 
to the condition that no Catholic would 
figure on the Directory. In case any 
Catholic was elected the money would 
not be given. Several Protestant gen- 
tlemen, in view of this sectarian spirit, 
withdrew from the Association.” 


We heard a rumor recently that the As- 
sociated Press had become so dissatisfied 
with the character and the coloring of the 
news, especially regarding Catholic Church 
affairs, sent from Europe that it was taking 
steps to have American Press Agents in- 
stalled at the news centres in Europe, to 
take the places of those who are responsible 
for the erroneous and misleading state- 
ments with which the American newspapers 
are flooded. We hope that credence can be 
given the rumor and we shall anxiously 
await developments. Meantime the agents 
of the Associated Press working in Por- 
tugal have it all their own way. A report 
dated September 6 states that “Agents of 
the Portuguese Government, while taking 
an inventory of church property, have 
found in the underground vaults of the 
Cathedral in Oporto a great amount of 
treasure, the property of ancient friars, 
most of which the authorities of the church 
had little idea existed.” How stupid of the 
Bishop and his assistant priests not to be 
aware of the treasure hidden in their own 
vaults. Surely ignorant priests have no 
right to their possession, and the whole 
mass may be considered by the Government 
as treasure trove. “The chests discovered 
are filled with gold ingots,” says the dis- 
patch, “and plates and gold ornaments 
studded with enormous rubies. The altar 
furniture is of pure gold.” Until the real 
facts are ascertained, we feel confident that 
the agents of the Government have merely 
come across the sacred vessels, the chalices, 
remonstrances and ciborium devoted to the 
service of the altar. The ordinary reader 
would presume that the ancient friars must 
have come into unlawful possession, since 
they were so carefully concealed that not 
even the churchmen themselves dreamt of 
their existence. 





Suppose the agents of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States were, under 
process of law or no law, to examine the 
vaults of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, They would undoubtedly find, care- 
fully hidden from thieves and 
mountebanks, sacred and costly articles ap- 
propriate for divine service. Oporto is an 
ancient See, probably fotinded in the middle 
of the sixth century. To-day it has 479. 
parishes, 1,120 priests, and a Catholic popu- 
lation of 650,000 and 500 Protestants. It 
isn’t likely that an ancient See would not 
be in possession of costly altar furniture 
in keeping with the number of Christian 
inhabitants and the one-time wealth of the 
nation, But the miserable makeshift of a 
government misnamed a Republic, tottering 
on the verge of bankruptcy, needs funds for 
its myrmidons, and the Church, as to-day 
in France and under Henry VIII in Eng- 
land, is a handy treasury to loot in order 
to pay the debts of official extravagance. 
The Associated Press dispatch naively con- 
cludes: “It is presumed that the treasure 
will revert to the State under the Separa- 
tion law.” 


away 


PERSONAL. 


The will of Mrs, Annie F. Doyle, tiled in 
the Surrogate’s office, New York, on Sep- 
tember 5, leaves the greater part of an es- 
tate valued at $20,000 to Catholic charities. 
The charitable bequests are as follows: St. 
Joseph’s Diocesan Seminary, $5,000; So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith, 
$5,000; Little Sisters of the Poor, $500; St. 
Stephen's Church, $1,000; New York Apos- 
tolate, $2,000; Servants of Relief for In- 
curable Cancer, $1,000, and St. Mary’s 
Church, $500. 


“Cardinal Moran,” says the MVestminster 
Gazette, “was recognized as one of the great 
minds of the Church. In his habits he was 
studious, and in his tastes severely simple, 
though the ‘people erected for him a grand 
palace by the sea at Manly, a short distance 
from Sydney. St. Mary’s, his city resi- 
dence, behind the Cathedral, was like a de- 
serted house, but he was generally to be 
found there, safely guarded in the outet 
chamber by an elderly, clean-shaven, blar- 
ney-proof Irishman, and attended by his 
faithful Secretary. The furniture in the 
hall, and in some at least of the rooms, 
would have disgraced any other man. The 
oilcloth was never of the best quality, and 
the seats in two or three of the chairs had 
long ceased to serve a useful purpose. But 
under the Cardinal’s care the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Australia made wonderful 
material progress.” 


Rt. Rev. Mer. J. M. Laval, V.G., rector 
of St. Louis Cathedral, New Orleans, has 
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diocese. Born in St. Etienne, France, | 
1854, he came to America at the age| 
of eighteen, and entered the New Or-| 


leans Seminary, where he was ordained 
by Archbishop Perché, 1887. 
~ e Houma 
La. rector of St. John the 
Baptist’s parish, New Orleans, and of 
Louis’ Cathedral, he 
pointed Vicar General with the dignity 


as pastor of Gabriel's, 


Baton Rouge, 
In 1898 


was ap- 


of Canon. Mer. Laval is note: for zeal, 
tact and culture, which, in a diocese that 
embraces several races and tongues, won 
him the respect and confidence of all. 


Joseph FE. 

planter 
New 
home 
the 


Burguieres, prominent 
and 
Orleans, left $50,000 to 
that 


of 


a 


Louisiana broker who died 


recently in 


incurables in 
of the 


establish a for 


city under care Sisters 


Charity The executors are directed to 
consult Sister Lucia, who is in charge of 
at Indian 
Parish, with regard to building 
ind equipment. Mir. 
some $10,000 to various Catholic churches 
He the will New 


1901, soon after his graduation 


he Lepers’ Hlome 


} ht 
Ibe rviiie 


in Louisiana. drew in 


\ ork 
in Spring 


he 


in 
Hill College and on the day on 


} 


which was leaving for a European 


rin 
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OBITUARY 


Mother Sarah Jones, who died at 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
wood, Albany, September 9, at the ad- 


Rev 


Ken 


vanced age of eighty-seven, was born in 


New York in 1824. Her father, Judge 


Camp, in 


Burguieres also left | 


Samuel Jones of the Supreme Court, and | 


Chancellor of the State, of whom 
was the favorite daughter, was a mem- 


ber of the Episcopal Church. She was 


she 


endowed with a remarkably fine mind, 


developed by the solid education she had 
When about sixteen met 
Archbishop She 
questioned him on religious topics, and 


received. she 


Hughes. 


frequently | 


he cleared away her doubts, overcame | 
her prejudices and led her to see the 
truth of the Catholic Faith. To know 


the truth and to follow its guidance was 
one and the same thing for this upright 
Through many struggles of mind 
and heart, the most painful of which was 


soul. 


the opposition of a beloved father, Miss | 


Jones was received into the Church by| 
the Archbishop himself, and_ shortly 
after became a _ pupil of the Sacred 


Heart, later entering the Society at the| 


ot 
During many years she held important 
with Mother 
Hardey, to whom she was an efficient an 
reliable and whom 
January, 


age 


twenty-two. 


offices in connection Rev. 


suc- 


As 


support, she 
Vicar 


Novices 


ceeded in 1873. 


as 


Mistress of she excelled in 


| of 


the | 


He served | 
and | 


St. | 





been appointed Auxiliary Bishop of that] knowledge of the spiritual life, while her 


perfect discretion and maternal kindness 
inspired confidence and trust and made 
easy the first steps of many in the re- 
ligious life, When the duties of Su- 
perior became hers, those under her care 
found in her a mother and a prudent 
counsellor. She was just, but, above all, 
she was kind, and many outside of her 
never the 
charity of which 


community will forget zeal 
the 
they were the objects. 

Rev. Mother Jones had also that knowl- 
edge of business methods so necessary in 
her position. Interested in ev ery detail, 
accurate in her plans and calculations, 
difficulties time to have 
them removed, and was untiring in her 
The new Man- 


and overflowing 


she foresaw in 


calm and watchfulness. 


hattanville, built after the fire of 1888, 
will remain a monument to her deter- 
mined energy and foresight. She also 


founded Elmhurst, the Providence Con- 
vent. 


While 


government and the gentle sanctity of 


Superior Vicar, by her wise 


her personal intercourse, she exercised a 


great and lasting influence over those 
who had the privilege of meeting her. 
Besides her natural gifts, she had been 


endowed with graces of a higher order: 
a wonderful spirit of prayer, an intense 
love for the Holy Scripture, great rever- 
ence for all things relating to the service 


of God and, finally, the gift of speaking | 


well, and even, at times, eloquently, of 
the love of Our Lord, 
to 
closer imitation of His life and virtues. 

The last years of Rev. Mother Jones’ 
life were spent in the quiet seclusion of 
It was befitting that there, 


divine truths, of 


thus drawing minds and hearts a 


Kenwood. 


where she had taught so many to fol- 
low more closely in the footsteps of 
Christ, she should, by a glorious exam- 


ple of obedience and humility, show to 
all devoted to His Heart that in carrying 
His Cross to the end she had found 
“His yoke sweet and His burden light.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
ParisH ScHoot ASSEMBLIES. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


On Friday, September 1, I 
good fortune to find myself one of a vast 


had the 


concourse of people who had gathered 
on Fitton Fiefd, near the city of Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fitton Field the name 
given to the splendid athletic grounds 
of Holy Cross College. It a long 
sweep of low ground running 
along the Blackstone River, which is 
guided.on its course by well-built walls 
masonry, and further rip- 
raps when it approaches Lake Quinsiga- 
mond. 


is 
is 


level 


down by 


On the other side. rises a series 











of terraces, crowned at the summit by 
the stately college buildings. It is doubt- 
ful if there is another place in the coun- 
try so well adapted for athletic contests, 
or so admirably suited for the pageant 
which took place there at the opening of 
the school year. 

This picturesque ceremony, however, was 
not for the collegians—they had not yet 
arrived—but for the school children of the 
city. On the grand stand the parents of 
the children had assembled by thousands, 
and of course their eyes were all turned 
towards the terraces on the right of them, 
where the little ones, in bands of two or 
three hundred, had begun to appear, some 
from the side nearest the city, on the east 
of the College Hill, while others who had 
climbed the slope from the west were seen 
first on the summit, from which they de- 
scended, marching in excellent order down 
to one or other of the places assigned to 


them. Soon they seemed to be coming 
from all directions at once. There must 
have been five or six thousand of them. 


Then the martial strains of the band that 
was to lead them in the procession were 
heard, and the long line began to deploy 
along the intersecting roads of the various 
the one first, until they 
reached the great plain beneath, 
in columns of four their solid pha- 


levels, highest 
finally 
where 
lanxes came near to the great assembly 
waiting to receive them, which, as they 
approached, broke into Nearing 
the stand they divided to the right and 
left, and formed a rigid alignment twelve 
or fifteen feet deep, and then uniting with 
the instruments the thousand 
fresh young voices broke out into “My 
Country ‘tis of Thee.” 

When the great chorus ended a signal 
was given, and, as if by magic, those to 
whom the first parts of the program were 
assigned appeared in the front ranks, while 
the others fell back to the rear to await 
their turn. It was all managed with ex- 
quisite precision and without the slightest 
sign of disorder or confusion, and thus the 
exercises continued, without delay or mis- 
take, for two whole hours, terminating at 
last in a burst of enthusiasm when the 
whole audience joined with the children in 
singing the national anthem, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

I could not help asking myself: Is there 
not a lesson in all this? Why could not 
similar ceremonies be held for the children 
of our parish schools during the summer 
vacations at many places throughout the 
country? The effect on the children them- 
selves, on the fathers and mothers, and on 
the country at large, could not fail to be 
instructive and inspiring. Possibly some 
one may take up the idea. It in the 
hope that such will be the case that I have 
attempted to describe what I saw on Fitton 
Fiela this September. M. S. 


cheers. 


five or six 


is 











